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ABSTRACT * 

This set of workshop materials arid activitiea . is 
designed for persons who teach academic and clinical courses to 
students in professional allied health programs* ThA- workshop 
consists of a set of short didactic and more extfinsq?© Experiential 
activities. The workshop is organized into four nal 
is labeled an activity, The first activity sets lor 
concepts and nomenclature of motivation and related 
activity is designed to help participants think i.bou 



parts. Each part 

the basic 
arms. The second 
and identify 



their o'wn^ needs and motives, to analyie and undei'stand individual 
diff erences/in needs and motives encounteffed in itny classrooo. The 
third portion of the workshop presents^principle"fi and techniques for 
planning instruction to maximize studertt motivation and achievement* 
The" f inal activity is a set qf -guideliaps which Siummarize the 
concepts principles, and technigues presented throughout a^l 
portions of the workshop- The appendix contains il pretest and a 
posjttest which may be used with the participants prior to and 
following^ the workshop to assess learning- The posttsst may also be 
used as a, part of the final activity, iihich is a^ evaXuation of the 
workshop- (JD) 



* ^ Documents acquired ty ERIC include many informal unpublishifl ^ 
^ materials not available from other sources^ ER:[C makes every effort ^ 
> -to obtain the best copy available. Nevertheless, items of marginal ^ 
*\ reproducibility are often encountered a^ this affscts the guality' ^ 

* of the microfiche and har dcopy ^ reprqauctions B^llZ makes- available ^ 

* via the ERIC D'ocument Beproduction Sirvice (EDl^S) , EDRS is\not ^ 

* rssponsible^ffor the quality df th*# ociginal do(?usaent. Reproductions ^ 

* supplied by SD^S are the be^t that can be made from the original. * 
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Target Audifenee <- " / . * 

Ihls sec of worfcfihop' materials and aetiyities is desired for 
prntmonM who teach academid and clinical courses to- studants in professional 
aliied heal th programs V It is intendad to^ sarve a wide range ^f persons * 
frpm the fields whicH are typically included' in the allied haalth profes-' 
^s^^ns. The principlag and t^clmlquei ara generalizable to practically 

^©aehing 1 Hoireyer^ the exiles and^acti provided ^ 

are specific tq the health prof assions, : \ 



Organization 5^ 



\ 

\ 



The worHshpp consists of a set of short didactic and more extensive 
^^periential activities. The didactic material is provided a,s a series of 
ahoTt pa^rs in thf workshop materialrf* Tha information in these papers 
may te obtained by^ pttticipants either by raadi^ tham.or tha- workshop * 
leader may present tha substanca of tha papers orally in a series of * 
short 3 to 5 minute mini-lecturas. If the short Mni lectura apprbach^ 
is usad» it is recommended* participants ba given tha short. t>epers to ^raad 
following the workshop , in order to allow study and * raflaction* 

The experiential portion of the workshop consists of a saries of: 
activities which demons trata tha principles and techniques^ whlcjv ata the 
main content objactlvas. Other axpariential activitias incl'uda small > 
group problam solving and discussion quastions dasigned to help' the 
participants recogniza^ apply^ and gfenar^liza to their own' axparience 
basic theories^ principles^ and tachntques concerned with incraasing 
-student motivation and acHiaveu^nt * * . ' ' * 



Con t en t " ^ 

Tha contant of the workshop is o¥ganiEad Into four main part$. 
Each part is labalad an^ activity. Within each portion or activity, the te 
are usually a numbey ^of ttoks^ fea ^fi^ deslgnad ^ to generalize or extand 
a par^ticular set of , concepts p principlas or techniques which are the. 
focus for that afctivity* Tha purposa of the first activity is to aef ' 
forthj in'a didactic manner,, thp^^asic concepts arid nomenclatura of 
motivation and related terms. ^ ^ . 

The' purpose of the second workshop activity is three fold. The* 
first^ task i& designed M halp participants thinkJ about arid idantlfy the 



origins and affects of tH^ir own needs and motives. A second' task is 
^dasipied to jLntroduce them to two major theories- of humaA needs and 
motives. The last set of task# is designed to assist the participants in 
using these theories to better\Bientlfy , underetandi and accortiddate 
the wide range of individual differences in needs and motives^ encoj^ntered 
in any classroom. . . 

6 
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; thm. tpixA joietintL of the workahpp prpB,nfca prtact^les and tech^^ 
. tpi panning insfcructlon to aaxlnlze, studSnt motlvatioa- and achievement - 
: Again th.M are several dbjaetlves. The first task is designed to ihfe™ 
partlcipaitts about the. relationship between proiram/classrooni climate 
and student motivation ,and achievement . The-seaoi^ group of tasks are 
-designed to illustrate principles and techniques for tncreaaing ' student ' 
^tlvatloa a«d achievement by proper mana»nent of .learning and 'instruction 
SaSLrblSs.'"'*— i;.divl|al classroom, ^ol a day to d4y 

_ The fourth and. final activity is m, set:of guidelines wW.^ aumnarlze; 
the concepts, principles, and techniques presented throughout all' ^ortiSs 
of the, workshop Follo^hg the'guldellner .partiolpantB are asked to 
evaluate the entire workshop on several criteria. 

" ' ' - ' • . .1 ■ '" ' ' 

4 u ^« ■PP^ndiSt contains a pre and a post f est whlc*h may be usid ' • 
T^ n'^ri r"*'^ -foUowing the workshop to assess learning. ' 

Tl« post test may also be used as' par* of the final activity which is kn 
evaluation of the workshop. * T " 

Flexibility and Options ' 

* ,,- oaterlals which comprise this workshop may be used in. a ttue ' 

workshop setting, with a workshop leader. The, leader should: read throush . 
the entire set of materials and select those portlons;he or *she wishes " 
to use. ttony fexamplel of appropriate activities ate provided. The work- 
shop leader lalso should decide which materials to -duplicate to use as ' 
handouts witjYPWtlctpants. . In .addition the leader n4edi to decide how 
long the workkhop is to l?e. A. basic portton-.of the Workshop can be* ■ 
presented in as little as -two hours. However, conpletion of all participant 
activities and Casks would 'requite at Ifeast , fifteen. to twenty' hours The ' 
leader can assign parts of the workshop materials for Indlvlduai or small 
grdup study ahead, of time and complete other experlenrial tasks in single 
or multiple -large group or small group sessions.-^ 



; The- workshop materlali; may be used'ln other'ways w well. Any 
Individual can learn much by simple reading thi workshop papers the ' 
instructions to leaders, and by axamlnlng the feamftles. /proBfems. aAd 
activities provided,: However, the maCerials .^fee better utilized by a 
samll group of interested persons Bt-udylng thellldactic .protlons,' subsequently 
dlBcusslng these and then completing,the experiential tasks in ^^n inter- 
active way. The materials are complete: BriougH that any group of several 
persons can conduct, their own 8e8sioif|mtho,ut an outside leader. However 
oiie member of the group should be designated, as the leader'. This person ' 
needt- to read through the entire set of -inkterials in order to -gather 
the simple materials and props needed fot certain actlvitiea and't&be 
able to provide sopie direction for the others. ■ " " 
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. Thm entire set of Mtferlals Including in3truq.t4ons t^ leaders^ short 
pap#rs, questional activities $ and the appendices are presented' in the 
sequenee^dn >^ich they m^e a logical approach to r^tanlng a workshop* It 
is tended any participant In any workshop which uses these materials 

tid^l^ upon completion of the wsrkshop^ have a complefe set of materiaie 
which may ber (1) studied individually later to acquire additional 
information^ (2) used as the basis for anotKer 'workshop for colleagues 
,with tlto original participant serving as a leader in his or her back 
home settingV * ' . . \ — . ^ . _ 

Objectives % \ ^ |' t . ' 

^e objectives for the workstop have partially stated above. 

They may also be . found in the suBmaary .b€ techniques and prinolples 
(Activity 4t Taak/2) which occurs at the end of the workshop. However, 
the prlnf ry content and skill objectives are concisely stkted here for 
cottvenlencfi * l 

Follo\d.ng participation in workshop activities ^nd individual study 
of the materials providedi an individual should be able toi 

1, Recognigep describe, anc} state the major relationships among 
the constructs of learnings performancei motivation^ needs, 
rfotives^ achievement J personal choice, and pervasive patterns 
and oriektation of life activities,' 

2a Idehtify and describe the .needs ^ich Mtivate his or her 

own behavior pattemsi the beha^d.or patterns of students and 
colleagufes and recogStee these differences in nieds 'as the, 
cause of individual d Of e ranees in TOtive patterns, 

3, Describe two major theories of needs and motives anH 'apply 

them explain observed behavior and performance in students, 
colleagues^ and rtif* , ' 

4* Be more aware-of the source of both long and short term needs ^ 
their causes, their wide range among individuals^ their 
influence upon behavior toward being more accepting of persons 
. different from self or from the perceived ideal self. ^ 

5* Identify and descibe the major types of program/classroom ^ 
climate which operate in their own and other real instructional 
settings and describe their influence upon type and degree 
of student motivation, 

6, State and describe the major dimensions or variables which 
Influence program/ classroom climate arid, which are unier the 
direct cohtrol of ^teachers and administrators* " ' 



■" ^ ' ■ ■ ' . . - ■ ■ ' ''- - 

• .-\ . ' ■ • ■ . > ^ ■ ■ - 4 

7. Identify/ describe, arid apply to their omi teaching, ^pri^ 
and teehniques of classroom instructien designed to Enhance 
student motivation and achievement Includl / > 

a. The propeie use of the stmicture of the discipline thay 
teach, ^ ^ / 

b. The use of concrete^ experienaes and elective repre 

c. ^The planning of the events of ins trut;tl6n to arrange for 

conditi^M mMtlmi'M learning, mo tivationy retention, 

- and generalization. ^ . 

\ d* * Bie, use of variatton, novelty, curiosity, discrepant ^ 
- / events, and Incongruity in everyday teaching to gain andV 

control^ student^ attention and ^increase levels of arousal, 

mojtiva^tlori, and^ achievement * ^ 

8, SuEparLze the entlrf general set of gu^delings which describe 
*the 'B^aris by which teachers in their day to day teaching may - 
act tb produce improved learning, motivation, and achievement 
on the part. of their students. 

9* Use the entire set of workshop mterials^ or selected ^ppftlons 
thereof, to train colleagues in the same cdncepts, theories, 
principles, md techniques, ■ - v 




■-.J ActlvAty 1 




Basic Concapte of Motiva.tiDn 



Motivation is a term which is widely used byr lay persons , salespeqp^ipj 
and business managers as wjll as by teachers and psychologists, 0ftenr4.n 
the coiimon use of this tertis impbr^tant aspects of its rneanlng which have tliW 
capability to predict and eKplain obseryed differences in the degree ^apd 
quality of hiBnan performahce ajid learning are confused ar ignored.. The 
purpo'sa this paper Is^to set forth some of the basic toncepts related to 
motivation which have been used by educational psycholo|lsts to descj'ibe why 
laarnitig and instruction are po'ssible . The purpose of the entire workshop 
p is to provide participants with* practice in the use of 'these concents toward 
^.^atranging ^ for more effective learning • / ^ - ' 




MdCives as Ends and as Means 



( 



. Mot^Vftion is a term used in twc general ways in instruction. Firsts 
^e of ten-sp^ak of motivation as an end in itself; ArentSj tfeachersj and 
practicing professionals in; all .fields usually se^jforth as an importaiit and 
major goal for students the becoming a highly mot;i^ateds life long liearner 
who will acquire good habits "of persistences curiosity, desire foreknowledge 
and the will to learn,. The' second general way the concept of motivation is 
used Is as a means of ' increasing achievement/ From this perspective parents, 
teacKers and professionals want students to become highly stimulatedj excited 
And aroused by their courses' and' studies as a means to increase ach.ieviment , 
If a student, is e^citeB and aroused about iwhat he is learnings he will learn 
rtore quickly, more thoroughly and achieve higher levels of understanding and 
ca?bability. He will also seek out and dearn other prerequisite concepts and 
skills necessary to th^ tasks^ he wishes to, perforri which he may not have 
learned earlier. 



Role of Motivation in Learning 



Learning is usually defined as a relatively permanent chapge in behavior 
which is due to experience and not fatigue^ t^exeffects of drugs or simple 
physical maturation* Learning is never observed directly. It is a*l^ays in^ 
ferred. from performance, Vrtien a student has been instructed in th^ proper 
procedure for administering external cardiac massage in cases of cardiac arrest,^ 
it can be inferred the student has ■learned'^^ the procedure and when to use it 
only/ after his correct performante/has been observed. Motivation is another ' 
essential concept to explain learning, since it is^ postulated as the reason the 
student 1^11 attend tb\ the task and attempt to learn in the first place. If 
the student is completely uninterested or actively oppo^e£ to teaming to 
administer external cardiac massage, he will not attend to Irtatruction and will' 
not perform,, and therefore; learning cannot be inferred on his^ Wart, 

. / ■ 

, In a|p^ situation we invoke the construct of motivat . as a force within 
the learner which motivates and directs his behavior* Mot^v^atlon is what causes 
the learner to pay attention» to persist, to seek to perform ^ell , and 'to be^ 
gratified when he^ has learned to perform well , The perform.\ncG he ultimately 
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exhibits after this attention and stfivlhg^ is i^hat . Is .oli^^ived an0 examined ' 
'as trvldence for degre^^and adequacy of Learning* Figure l.dlag.rjaiis ^hli bS'Bic 

Motives as Re lof drears ' « "* " 

^e mptivatilon of an Individual also determines what will be relnfprcing ' 
rewsardlng to hlm^ Some people are very cuMooiS about and Interested in 
the dlff aroint kinds -of trees that are found in a region* For-these individuals- 
walkings throughj^ the woods x^th a botohlst who explains the va^ous types bf 
trees* working with , a taxonQmlc key to identify miknown trees is very^eln- 
forcing or rewarding* Because of .tfiis the, peMon'whb is curious about trdes 
willV learn Jto carefully observe them an'd properly .identify them^jquickly 
accurately on his .frjequent hikes through the^ woods and travels through the \ \ , 
^country. Other people who may also frequently hike. in the woods sind travel, J.n 
the eountjy may never learn to coifflfttly identify treesV even , If fortnatly \ 
instructed in how to do so, simply becauM such information and skill is not\ 
reinforcing to them. All learning Is ^depen^dent upon some motive which makes ^ ^, 
the acquisltian^f the new information or skill to be learned personally, mean^ / 
ingful Und rewarding. . - ^ - J \ 

Motives Account *for yarlatlons in Performance 

TKere a?fe large differences in the intelligence and general BcholaBcifc 
aptitude of' college students. There is , also wide variation in the academic - 
and professional aGhlevement of students. Common sense would suggest that the>, 
variations in 'per'^ormance from student to, student are due to underlying differ^ 
ences in intelligence and general ability* IlDwevers emnlrical .research con-* , 
slstently shows that less than 25% of Ihe variation in student achievement and 
performance can' be attributed to general intellectyal ability or intellj^gance 
(Lavinj d96^5, pp* 55-56), This means that 75% of thf variation atiTong .students ' 
academic and professional performance is due to other f^actors. A larg'e cohtri-' 
butor to this variation is the difference between Individual students in^heir 
^degree .of persistence^ curlousltyj e^c^temeAt and - comm^ltment . differences of, 
this sort are usually lumped together and referred to as, the de™|fee to which a ^ 
student Is motivated or not motivated toward learning a given su^ect matter 
OX skill area. ' , 

Th e Le ajTi jjig o fHo t ly es an d Mo 1 1 ve^ P a 1 1 e rn s ' 

'--.^ Whether or not a s.tudent^ is a curious l:lfe long learner who always seeks 
to iBarn more about his prof essional. specialty ^id the world in general is • 
Itself'a. learned pattern/ There are many differA>t motive pat terna^ which 
direct an"'4ndividual 's behavlorp These consistent pajttems are learned by 
individuals beginndng in InfaTicy and continuing througlftxadul thood » ' i \ :^ 

"J . ' ■ '\ ' ■ ' • 

The concept of mot.ivat'ion is closely reAated to other c^oncepts such a^s 
InterertSt values ^ and various needs sucli as the need fot achievement, friend-- ' 
ship, social coi^peratton , indenendencG , competence, love and material things* 
Some basic nee^ such as the need for' activity , Autrl^nts and nhysicar'-cnntac t 
are innate , l^ost oth^r needs are learned. A pcFrHon nt^ornl nr. I t*n ta 1 1 off 
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' ^ FIGURE 1 V • 

RELATIONSHIP ^ONC LEABN1!?G, PERFORM^CE AND HOTIVA^ipN^^ 



AS TEACHERS WE: 



AaStgna and^ attempt to 
fostar studant MOTIV'ATION , 




We observe student % 



PERFORMANCE 



We 4nf ar degree of studant 



EEARNING 



AS LEARNERS WE I 



Are MOTIVATED in various 
^ d egrees and dlrectlQns 




Seek to 
LEA^ 



Practice^ and 
PERFOft^ 
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*and striving in life activities is largely di^rect'ed by -the need ' pat terns he ' ' 
has aoquirtd ^or Earned, These/nee'd patterns give, rise to the pervaBive mo^ivi^s 
and ^dtlve "systems' which direct' ap4 control behavfor. 'Thus an individual • 
seeks but . some situations and persists in ferying to acljieve difficult goals 
while .at the same time avoiding other situations aad rejecting Q±her goals* ' - 

; Many of the motive patterns which direct behavior and life ajctivities 
o^f Individuals are learned in chil'dhood an,d determine the basic personality* 
of- the individual, Thns . so4|e individuals learn t& be open minded, to enjoy, 
work, like.ide'as , the learning of new conceptual ^relationshiptSs and to be 
Independent J curious s and self-coqf^ldent* * Other perBons learn to %e wary and • 
suspicious, , to di^ ike work /and intellectual tasks^, to .be dependeFrt and con- 
f orming , /^and to feel inadequate and incompetent, Most of the students you 

. work with in. a- prof ess ional^ program wil;l' belong in the first category* Most 
have been well nutured and educated ' sincfe ttjc entrance requirements ,to academic 
and professional programs generally require b^sic competence in these types 
pf skillfe. However J there are still large differences between Individuals 
students in these pe rsonal i ty; character is tics,Qr motive patterns within any *^ 

^program or cl^assrbom, 

Even though many- df these motive patterns are largely learned in child- 
hood -and are beyond ^.ybu» control as a teacher, what you do as a tfe^acher can 
greatly affect furtlier growth or "decline of your students' motive systems. 
The overall classroom and program climate you and your colleagues es tablish. - 
and the ways you teach your classes and interact with your students can 
^either help or hurt them with respect to developing the motive patterns basic 
to healthy and productive personalities. The last portion of this workshop 
will deal with ways to enhance the ^growth of student motive systems through= 
organisation of appropriate program and classrpom climates and .classroom 
instruction. 

Sl^tu^t lonal^ Aspects of Motives " _ \ 

Although many motives are in fact, stable^,/ and pervasive motive systems 
which cause consistent orientations and behavior patterns in 11^6, there is 
considerable situational variability within this overall orientation. Changing 
environmental forces can greatly alter the motives which direct behavior at 
any given time. An example is a college with a group of students and instruc- 
tors in a medical laboratory techt^ology program who have been highly committed 
to high standards of academic achievement and professional practice and have 
been very well equipped to teach the most recent content, and use the most modern 
and sophisticated equipment. Now suppose there is a terrible war and the town 
v^ltere the college is^ located is nearly Jestroyed, Many students uud faculty membe 
and memberSr of their families are killed. Many more volunteer or are drafted 
for military duty. Under this set of changed environmental circumstances, 
personal and social priprities change. Other needs much stronger than those 
which motivate academic excellence have emerged and take over m directing the 
behavior of students and instructors. Even in the con tinuatiorr of the program 
for training medical laborktory technologls ts s changes would occur relating 
to the need for the quick training of students in basic first aid and laboratory 
procedures and duMes needed in modern warfare. Admittedly, this examnlG is a 
drastic change. lioVever, there are many external Co rcc^qfc which, act- on Btudents 



and instructors which do very much affect' priorities and temporarily *bring 
to fore other motive systemi which may or may not agree wlth those motives 
Tfelatad- to successful, academic ajid professional performances. Some of these'i 
common external fortes include falling in lov^j m^riagOj death of a* loved 
',onej failure in some area of life actiylcyj being'^raf ted , serious illness 

or acciSent i 'childbirth , loss of job or economic Independence ^ loss of esteem, 
f achievement of major accomplishments nub lie i^cognitibn such as being in-, 
eluded in V^o's Who in America and many more. All persons eKperience ^changes 
' in these and "related external forces which in turn temporarily or, sometimes 
^ forever 'change the orientation of their motive systems and behavior. Often' 
the changes are temporary and the person eventualjy overcomes the problem 

and resumes his typical life orientation, ' 

' ' " . ' ''^ . ■ . ' ' 

Teachers^ need to be sensitive to and aware of these situational factors ^ 
which frequently influence learning and motivation strongly and directly. 
^ ^ At the lowest level are very ,short term changes in orientation and . persis tence 
s due to hunger^ lack of sufficient motor activity or^recreation which often 

c^use a student or instructor to temporarily fall to attend or be excited about 
a lecture or activity* At^ the higher levels of operation are major problems 
which incapacitate A individual emotionally or intellectually . for- days ^ . 
weeks or months. . 



Theories Motivation ^ 

There are many different theo*ries of motivation. Two of the most useful 
theories which have generated much research and ^lich provide useful interplf 
tations of the teaching^learning process are the Murray needs taxonomy and t 
Maslow needs hierarchy. The next portion of this workshop is devoted to these 
theories of motivation and their Interpretative anci applicative use in teaching 
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Activity, 2 
Task 1 



Appllcatflon of Needs-Hotive ThGOry 



10 



: Id'anti^ing Motives 

. 

.What are some of the thlnga you need that motivate your omi behavlorl 
Think of things^you do for fun, aspects of your work you especially 
lik6 or dislike^ things you doianyway even though you dislike thems 
situations you avoids accoraplishmmnts you have worked /ery hard to 'achieve 
etc. , Don' t restrict your considerations to only your work. Rather 



consider many aspects of your life including your appel 
ships, social Ufa, family, place of residence, recreat 

ana Mjor life choices. What is it which makes you eKjiibit the behavior 
you do in each of these areas of life activity? 



.arance^ friend^ 
tional activities. 



Make a list ot soma of the prominent activities ih your daily life, 
and other less freqtient but m^or .activities which at # * 
or now demand your ^attention ^ time, and energy. After 
a variety of activities, try to determine the reasons 
activity (e.g., the need(s) it fulfills for you) , 



ome previous time 
you have listed 
Vou engage in that 



Work the other way if you wish, listing your need^i first and then the 
activities you undertake to try to meet those needs. Work quickly and 
individually in compiling your listing. (3 minutes) 



Important Activity 



Need (s) 
cause (mo 
activity 



ich direct and 
ivate) the 
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Activity 2 
Task 2 



* ' Categpr±E±ng Motives . / 

Now that you have individually Identified so^e of the needs that ' 
dlract ipiportant aspects of your own behavior^ share whatever portion of 
your list you wish to with the'other members of , your group. After every 
one in your group has contributedj complete the following tasks. (10 
minutes) * . 

1, Are their common needs across all the^lndividuals in 
your group? If so, what are some of these? . * 

2s Try to arrange the needs you have, collectively identified 
into a group ot categories, e.g,, physical needs, social 
^ needs J etc* Have one person Jot ^ down the categories you 

collectively compile. ^ ' ^ . 

3* After'you have categorized the needs you idejitif led, answer 
and discuss the following questions, 

a. Have any of the categories or needs influenced your , 
academic and professional or other majbr^ life^ choices 
in the' past? - (e*g*, WJiether or not to marryj= who to 
marryj where to livej w^at kind of car to buy/ whether 
or not to buy a motorcycle. Join ah organized religion), . 
How? Give specific examples. ^ 

b* Did any of these needs ever determine how muchi you 
enjoyed or disliked a particular aspect of your own 
professional training and your current prof essional V - 
work? How? Again give specific eKamples. v " ? 

^c. To" what extent are some of the needs listed by the " ^^j" 
individuals in your group different from one another? 
If you have trouble with. this one, try asking e^ch \ 
person to indicate some common specific thing about 
themselves such as, what kind of c^r they drive or 
their favorite way to spend a Sunday afternoon. Try 
to identify why one person- needs one type of automobile 
and another a different type or why. different types 
of .relas^ation and recreation are needed. 
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Task 3 . ' 



Tlieortes of Individual Dlf f ereticesl in 
^ Motives and Tfieir Implications 



fliera are^ number of different theories by. whiki to categorize human - 
needs as the motives for behavior. -One of these is Mirray's (1936) list 
of psychogenic or non^-pbysiologic needs shown in Figufe 2, In the Murray 
sy stain individuals are characterized as generally having all twenty-eight 
categories of needs to som^ degree. However^ individuals differ greatly 
in :taftas of which needs are Mst prising and responsible for their 
behavior and choices, t For examplei many studies have shown while all persona 
have needs for both achievement and affiliation. The relative dominance of ' 
these needs varies greatly from person to person. Somi persons have much' 
stronger affiliation needs thai^achievement needs , These 'people value 
'friendship, cooperation/ and social activity much more than individual 
striving to accomplish difficult tasks of a prbfessional or academic nature* 
Other people are Just the reverse, - They have a great need to achieve and 
excell in their professional or academic field and care much less about 
friendehip, socializing with other people or belonging to a group* 

Another categorization of needs - is the l^aslbw (1954^ Gage 6 Berliner^ 
1975) hle'farchy, shown in Figure 3, Tlie Maslow hierarchy includes both 
basic physiologic and psychological needs. The nefeds fall into a hierarchy. 
The hiiher needs are capable of motivating and directing behavior only 
after [the lower needs have been met on a regular basis. If there is a con= 
flict between a lower need and a higher need, tlie loWer need predominates 
and directs the individual's action. The most basic\needs are physiologic 
and include the need for water, food, air^ sex, ^and physifeal activity. 
These » as alX other needs ia the hierarchy j can never\be met permanently- 
only temporarily. However ^ a^ level of needs can becWe non-problematic 
for an individual. If the needs at that level are met\on a regular basis, 
the Individual is freed from worrying abpiit them and behavior is motivated 
toward meeting the needs at' the next higher level which \are not routinely 
assured , , - 



As an example^ consider. an adult who was never nurtured very well 
in an emopional way as a child. Suppose this person's patients never 
loved him and that he never felt that he belonged to * family or other 
group. In such 4 cases the individual's needs for love and belongingness 
remain problematic. Masldw's theory predicts that until this person's 
love and belongingness needs are met on .a regular basts, most of his behavior 
will be directed toward getting other people to accGpt iind love him, to 
belong to someone or some small group. Only after this need level is ho 
longer problematic for the individual will his behavior be directed toward 
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TABli 1 



fmMY'S llIiEDS-nOTlVE SYSTEI!' 




Nedds Rriacid to \ 
ilnterper^ofial llelatianshUs 



Ofderlinggi i The need to arrange j 
orginlid, and put thlnp mh Is 
be ildy snd clQarn,. ' To be pfgqiGe 
CgnBCrLietion. : A need p organiie " 
indibiiild, 
CQai^rvjaen ^ tie ned cq col- 
^ ^ Jeytj fepairi claanj and preBym 
Efflngi, .To pmMt thinp against 
dMpj 

Ac quisition s ' Tlie need to QbE.iin 
pQiSasWoni artd^perty* To 
. y^rk for Eoiiey or goods * 
RgtenEign ! <Ihi need to retain psa- 
fission of tWngs, ,Tq hQard, To be 
irugal and iiiqrly. 
V pggizanci : The need to explore, 
w riad ind saek knovledp/ Tq , = 
■ m eurleu3, To ask questions* 
ikv ' The neid Eo relax^ enjoy' 
§nii€lf| Silk diversion and eii- 
tertafnment, To laugli gnd jnke. 
EKpoaitlon i The need ta giyi in- 
^ forniatipn,'^ To relite Uub, Id ix-" 
and diissniLraEei 



theE AffycE Level 
of ParforinancG 



iu££|i£rUvi lim ned for ejieel- 
kaneo, WiElgiu Madi up of 
^ehiuverianE jnd reeggiiition 

Aciiiyyofiienc ; Tlic need to ever- , 
CCm Dbgta&le^j to dg difficult ' 
tasks as mil mi as "qyickly as 



/ ted^ thoE Keep 
■ ■ People Aparl 



I pnsiible\ 
■ieGDgiuUon!, The need to ebEaln 

praiae arid cQniyiidatian, ^ To 

mk distinction and honsri* 
■ Mlurg Avnldanct i ' The need tg ^ 

Avoid fdlurej^slumej huiiiihatlQn, 

^ind ridicule. 

CgutiEeraetiQn i Tlie imd to om- 
eosie difant 
ir Action, 

Mifai^to"^ li^.need to aimtt 
iUbntlon to onoBolf, To mlt^ 
iruHti^ or ellpck gthyrs* 
liivlolaey ; The neid to pregirvo 
ene'i pod nm* Tg keep in)- / 
fflp frDiii crltieisni* To pteveht 
lois of salf-^reipect, 
AbAgeniQfU; The need to m^r 
fendiTi h cpniply and accgpt 
Iimant, To 'deprecate a^lf. 



I mmmo} The ne^d to in- 
/ flunnce or control others, To 

lead J direct j and or|anlze 

Qtliers. 

tejletion; The nMd to ixclyde^ 
_ snub, or ignort^tkr. To 

tmnU aloof. 
■ Msn^ivgnogg i TlieWi] to 
defend mmU againk thm 
or belittlmnti M othi 
excuses to justify one'i' 
ictioiiai 

_ AggreiEioni The need to 
qsiauit or Injure, |o belittle, 
^ hnrra, hlm$, punleh, or ridicule 
'snothcTi , ^ 
Aytgnog i llig need te tesipE In- 
fluence or ceeiclsn, To strive 
for Indepndenee and freefa, 
CgnErariiigss ; The need to act 
diffgrently froia stheri, To be 
unlqus find yneQaventibnal, 



Needi that \Hold" 
Pyople TogikhGr 



Affiliation : TO need tp 
Jofis friend^hipa and 
aysoclatloni, ih CO- 
operate, To. joiri gfoupi, 
Merence i The to 
adffilri and fellow khan. 
To CQoperate and giVvi " 
gladly, :. 

Nijn^aranqg : "The .m\ La 
nouriihj aidj ui^ protect 
ansther. 

Juccorandei The need 
ajek aid, protectionj 
syinpathy, To depend 
on help, 
Blame Avsldfe ; The neey 
tO/avoId blaQe by obeying \ 
and laiiibiani my i^0cial\ 
or unconventional lapukes. 
SlmilinEe i Thi need to 
agree and believe. To 
identify vith othirSi To 
eiQulati or ijaitate. 



■frorMurifay^ 1938 and Gage and Berliner, 19?3p($.^285. ' 



FIGURE 3 
EED HIE 



Aesthitic and Creative Needs 



Intillectual and 
nimt Needs. 



Social and Af filiation Na^ds f 



fhY^icaVfind Structure or 
O^anhational Needs 
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Self if'tualization ; Being and beconiihl a coiiipletej 
whole tal thy person with great satiafactionj zaat 
and ]Qf In one's llfei 



t 



Aeithetic" Ne eds: The need to seek and creata, pro- 
duce order, harniony, balance and beauty Iri one^s 
, lifej existence and activitlis/ ■ | 



Neejjor tlndiratanding ; The quest 'to sEriicture"^ 
),eKperienci, and knowledge into broad and Integratad * 
sysEenis of theories, valuas and generalizations which ' 
|lve inianing to exisEence. 



Need for Knowledge ; Having access' to infopatlonj 
baln| competint; wanting to know Ehlngs; 'being^ 
^curious about the world and'tha meaning and use 
of symljols an^, content of qrpnlEed kaowled|ei 



Uwm Needs : Being iilcognized by others, as being 
uniqui| coinpetGntj and worthwhile in sonie waysi 
Being 'Gstieiiied by others. 

Love andjelonglng Noeds ! Fealing one is accepted 
unttrnditionaily by somione else, Feeling one Is 
lovod 'just for being oneself and that one.belongs^ 
CO soine^j group of Itnportanti^^tliers, 



t: 



Safety And Security Needs! Assurance that^ the world " ^- 
is regular and predlctabli; that* the liff or welfare 
of sfelf and fripds is assured; that death, destruc'^ 
tion or harm (physical, social, emoEionali economic) 
is^not iinniininti. 



t 



Ph^^aiolggtc Needi ^ A concern for the basic elenients 
of eKlscancej air, water, foodj niovenientj sex, lack 
of pain. ' 



rn^J'fWi Maelow (1954), and Gage k Berliner (1975) p. 286; X 



/The ultimate and ideal 
^stati of a fully funrtionlng 
human bging 



Growth orlttitad movitei 'that 
are intrinsic in origin * These 
needs ar^^iintle and contin^ 
uing and grow stron|er when ' 
fulfilled, hlMry drlentation ' 
toward these needs charaeterlie 
the growth oriented person 



ia^ety oriented rnotives that 
are extrinsioally controlled. 
By difinltion these needs 
are c£^ncrolled by othi'rs. 
Wlien denied or not adequately 
met thesi needs become strong'j 
reeurrini and Tnore compilling'. 
Friniary orientation foward 
Cl^se needs characterize the 
Batety oriented person. ^, 
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striving for higher l^evels. This relationship holds hetween each pair of 
Ijigher and lower needs in th^ hierarchy, * ' , . > . 

There are two major divisions ±n the Maslow hierarchy* The first 
cluster of needs are tha deficiency or maintenance motives which iaclude 
the first four levels. By definition the maet4,ng of these needs is 
contingent upon their being granted by other persons. These needs are 
extrinaically cbntrolled* The second major category' are the being an3 
growth needs which include the top three levels. These needs are ' 
intrinsically cbntrolled. Satisfaction at each levil comes from within 
the individual. Other persons cannot grant theses .needs * 

Maslow and ^any otl^r theorists and 'researchers have founid individuals 
tend to be globally ori^ntgd toward functioning either at- an intrinsic or 
f^^itrinsic level of motivation* Mas_low^descr ibed= this difference as a 
person^s tendency toward being safety or ^growth , oriented .-^ Rotter (1966) 
describes ,the dif ferehce as persons with either an internal or external 
locus of control, MaG^j other psychologists (Gage & Berliner, 1975, pp. 
294--300) have described tliis difference in terms of a balance between 
motives to succeed (Mg) and motives to avoid failure (H^f), Safety 
oriented persons tend to be eKternally controlled and M^^" > Mg, Growth 
oriented pers,ons tend to be internally controlled and Mg > Maf, Still another 
cphceptualiEation of this ba'sic difference between individual orientations' 
toward intrinsically versus extrinsically motivated behavior is deCharms 
(1968) notion of an individual's view of hijaself as an origin or a pawn* 
When a person experiences -himself as the cause of his own ' behavUor , 
choice^ and action he,' is ah origin. However^ when a person believes 
his actions j choices s and behavior ^are necessary responses dBmanded by 
qther persons and forces , he sees himself as a pawn, ^ = 

All of these theories have direct implications for teaching, learr 
,and the ' supervision and execution of professipnal duties* Persons with^ 
orient'ation toward growth needs tend to be healthier and more productive 
than safety 'Oriented persons* In Bruner's (1966) terminology growth 
oriented people are e^ipped'with thf emotional and intellective skills which 
allow them to cope with their work and life in a very effective and enjoy^ 
able manner. Such persons thrive on their work and academic tasks and 
derive^great pleasure in learning more and becdming more competent, ^ 
However, yie orientation of the safety oriented person is quite different. 
The main attempt is to defend whatever status or security one has acquired* 
The defender is anxious, uneasy^ suspicious, and -primarily concerned with 
preserving and maintaining present status. The . probleTnatic and complex 
nature of the professional world can be much more effectively dealt with 
by persons with a coping rather than a defending orientation* The learning 
of the' academic content and clinical skills basic to, one's field is much 
more complete and generalizable to future growth ,and professionalism for 
persons with a coping orientation* Persons with a defending orientation 
are much more likely to learn the academic and clinical content and skills ' 
of their field in a narrow or literal sense* The activities whicUi follow ^ 
should help you see how these theories apply to explain major ditferencGs 
in student motives you liave undoub tHdly observed. 
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Activity 2 
Taak 4 




Application of Needs-Mptivas!^' T|fBory tp Explain 

»' ' '''' / \ M^'^y > ' : 

Individual Differences ±n^ Behavior 



The purpose of this task is to help you appiy the theories you 
have just encountered to eKplain situations and beliavior you have observed. 
You will, have about thirty minutes to complete ^thls. taskj fifteen for 
Queatlons task and fifteen for the Problems tasW; To prevent bogging #^ 
down note the time suggested for e^h component, .-Try ^o move complet^y 
through the activity in the time allowad, ^ ' " " • 

Questions " ^ / 

1. In^ the previous portions of this activity, you listed some of the 
needs which motivate your behavior and then categorized them. 
Quickly examine Figure 2 and Figure 3, Are the needs you identified 

,and categorized represented* in the Murray ^ list and Maslow hierarchy? 
(2 minutes) 

2, Each person in your group >should now recall students you' have taught 
or supervised in your specialty in the past. Identify a student you 
have known who was outstanding in both academic performance and profes- 
sional pxactice* .Using Murray's list check off the motives the student 
consistently displayed* Repeat the procedure for the worst student 

^ you can recalls this time using an X rather than a V. Do this quickly 
and individually, (2 minutes )^ ^Discu.^s the^e questions in your group. 
(10 to 12 minutes) 

a* What profile of needs do you see as the appropriate motives Tor 
' studen-ts entering your field? Wliy? 

b*^ Ar^ there differences between the needs which motivate excellent 
classroom academic performance and those which lead to excellent 
clinical performance in your field? Explain. 

c. Does effective professional practice in different clinical fields 
. require different patterns of needs-motives? What are the 

similarity and differences between the needs profile's for a 
laboratory technician, a counse ling ^psyciiologls t ^ a clinical 
nutritionists and a .physical therai/ist? 

d. Think back again to tlie' outstanding and poor studentM you identified 

24 ■ ■ . 



Maslow conception of safety Versus growth ofiantation 
in explaining the dif ferences ^between the two 'I 

role playing episodes and listen- to- the accpunts related 
hop leader^. After these have biien_ completed^ attempt to ^ 
a or two situations in terms of .the needs and motives theory 
rned. If you prefer, concentrate on one situation. Your *^ 
e asked to briefly explain one situation In terms of appropriate 
u will ha ve^ 10 minutes to make the interpretation; and/2 minutes 
it 'to *the entire gtoup. ' ' / 



Activlty'ca ; ^ ' ik 

Task 4 / , 

, ■ . , , AttentlQii Workshop Iteader .... 

r' ■ ExMplas for the Problem Sfctlon ' ' ' 

. / ■ - ^ ' ■ * ^ " ^ \ ^ :• * . ' ' " " : 

^ "■ ■ ■ ' ' " of Activity 2, Task 4 , ' ' " 

— ' The examgiea ^van below are intended as realistic situations which 

illustrate how tHeories of needs and motives can be used interpretatively 
to e^cplain individual differencas and describe differential effectiveness 
of ins true t^lonal procedures* ' 

Wien carrying out Activity 2, Task 4, the workshop leader should 
use these or other^ examples and either describe /or role play them using 
members of the training group. Role playing is often a more dramatic " 
and motivating way to. present such examples* 

W The workshop leader should encourage a wide range of interpretations 
by^^the training group within the theory and not require that the group 
interpretations be^t^dard* For convenience^ a brief interpretation pf 
' each situation is mad^f These^ should not be described or given to the 
students until .after they have completed the task of interpreting one 
'or more of the situations. ^ ^ 



Example Situations , 

Sample li Role play situation i^ith simple props such as chairs for 
booths* 

Narratori Scene* Individualized learning laboratory or study center 

in a dental school where all dental hygienlsts complete 
their academic course work* The lab is set up with 
individual ^booths just large enough for' one person*-- 
The booth contains a tape recorder with one .^et of 
ear phones hooked to. a. carousal slide project* The ' 
course content is oral pathology* There are 4 empty 
booths when two students 'enter. One student^ Gweus 
" ^. just begun working on lesson 5 in the coUiSe. 

Enter Nan and George . - 

Nam Hi , Gwen* ^ . ■ 

Gweni ' (Looking up) Hi, NanI Hi, Georgcl 

^orgei What lesson you doing? 

C^eni Number 5* 

Nanr= Hey! That's the iSssan wu canio to wurk on tdo^ 



0 
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Qwmtiz Good! tet's worH together] Com oiig there's room." Just squeeze 
In, , s 

With that Nan and Georga get two chairs and all three students crowd into 
th# BBim bpothp their heads close together sharing the , one pair of ear- 
phones , -viewing the same small screen and evdry now and than stepping the 
program and engaging in a lively convareatlon about' what they liave just 
seen. , 



Example 2| Role play. or describe the situation. 

Narrators Scenei A hospital room with a burn patient, a physician and 
- . ' / a physical therapist present. The physical therapist 

. is a .recent graduate of a goo^ P,T, prdgrm^and has 

completed all the app-ropriate academic and clinical 
. >^ ; training courses^ succesgfully* 

Physician: Better work on that left arm and leg* 

P*X* I ^ Okay^ ^ \ tl 

Phyaiclani Hey* he looks kind of Mssy I Didn- t you collate the 

debrismerit I ordered yesterday? 



P.f . 1^ -—^-'^ - y ::^^^' I *m not sura How to do it* 

Physlciant ^ell, my God man! Its got to be donet^^^^^g^j^me Ilka 

^^Sfcha present*^ Watch me and than you try it*' 

Narrator: - The physician shows the physical therapist how to axacuta._ 

the debrisi^nt and then watches him i carry out the procedure 
When thay h^ave finished the converp^^ation continues * ' 

Physiciani Dldn t you ever work on tha br * =d when you were 

in training? ' ^ 

^ . , - .\ i . ' " 

P»T,i * 'Sure* Everyone has to* ■ 

Physician: How.coffie you never learnfed this basic procadure? 

P*T,: i 1 dunno. Guess I never had^to 

Scample 3 i Describe the situation or role play it,^ , / ' 

* A physician has called for a urine culture on a patiant* The 
hospital laboratory supervisor sends a recent laboratory, technologist 
graduat^e tp^ the .floor to collect the sample. The . supervisor reminda the 
student that the sample mu^t be a "midstream clean catch." Upon entering - 
the room the techni,clan finds the patient to ba an attractive and imposing 
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old^le aged woman, "nie 'technician, obviously flustered^ giv^s an inac- 
curate and inconiplete account of how the urine rauet be collacted. rhe * 
patiept saye ,with great indignation p "Well, you don't think you are going 

The technician looks away arid 



to halp oe obtain the sample do youT 



says ^ "Oh s nol Just go into the bathroom and get me a sample thje way I 
told you tol" The patiant does so without proper instruction or supervialon. 



EKaaple 4i Describe or role play as a discussion among department faculty 
- -and administrators* 



iof the courses in the academic area of clinical programs for 
dental hygienists and othfer health professionals have been designed as " ^ 
programmed instruction. The completed programs are placed in central 
"learning centers" where students may come at any time to use the progrms. 
mis' type of instructional technology has been widely used in other areas 
as well including biisinesa adnd.nlstration , secretarial^ and bookkeeping 
courses. Often when, a course or a aeries of courses are presented this ' 
way* many students cpmplain, they often feeL the courses dehumanize them* 
How can snch feelings be explained in terms of the Murray needs list? Can 
a real live Jtiftructor and classroom better meet the range of student 
needs thm ^a well developed standard prografflrned Instructlbn course? Can the 
well desired programmed instruction course meet some students* needs better 
than a regular cl as a? What coB^inations of each are desirable and optimum? 



EKample. 5i Role play or explain the situation. 



Narrator: Scene: 



InstriJctor J 



Frank I 



physical therapy room In a^ hospit^ with a P.,T*^* ^ 
instructor and about' 9 P#T. students. 'The instruction \ 
is in jthe teaching of heraijplegia patietits to';u^e a toilet, ^ ^ 
for nrinatlon and defecation without assistance* Initially 
much asslftanceUs needed By the therapist. There are 
6 patients present who need' to* ^ba, taught to care for 
their toilet needs* 



Ok* r will help our first patient, Mr* EVans^ 
watch and one of 'y9u help met 

I'll help: ' 



You 



Narrator I 



The instructor and Frank assist Mr^ Evans in getting 
to and sitting on the" toilet* The instructor gives 
some more advice ^ answers a few queatlofis and asks for 
another two students tq assist another patient* Bea 
and Jack imTOdiately volunteer^ and assist the next 
patient. 



Instructor; 



Ok, I want all of you students to help at least two 
of these patients. 



J 
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Doris I 
Narrator: 



Thim instructor ±a called out, 
turns helping and Instructing the 
turns to ahather studant, Harold 
to leave. 



itey, Harold, I've got to make a cill. Be right back 



tha instructor, who 



Doris exits and returns only when 

has returned, is wrapping up the Lsslon. In aubsaquant 
training sassiona, Doris always minageg to avoid this 
acti^ty. She graduates irtthout Ai 



students taloi 
patients* Doris 
and makes an excuse 



ver having assist^ed 



or instructed a hamiplegia patleni: In toilet 



Brief Interpretations of Each Exm^li 
Interpretation—acample li Three in a booth. 



The crowding -of a nmbar of students into a si 
frequently been observed. In programs where student 
academic work through automated instruction, tha aff 
students may not be adaquataly mat. Working together 
4 students not only satisfies these needs but can 
The dialogue and interaction among students about the 
learning mora meaningful and genaraliEabla. Some lei 
automated instruction now build booths large anoueh 
s rodents anr equip audla^ecb rdiiT 91 th mu^ 



ac 



t^ity. 



gle baoth has 

do much of ^thair 
liation ^needs of 

in a group of 2 to 
o aid achievament. 

content can make 
rntng centars using 

hoid^^4_ox^^.;.^.^^^. 
ones. 



to 

phi 



to 

This may be partic-= 
or painful to a 
In such situations 
someone else take 
final coimnent ^s a 
isked why he never . 



Interpretation— EKampla 2i Debrisment 

Some students are more safety oriented and less growth oriented 
^than others. Some are more motivated to avoid failure than motivated 
suceed. Some tend to defend a little more than cope, 
ularly true when a procedure Is dangerous, unpleasant 
patient or where risks are high for some other reason, 
a more safety oriented person will hang back, letting 
the risks, in short "playing it safe." ' The student's 
good indication of his prevailing orientation.. When 
learned the procedure, he says. "l dunno. . GueSs I nei/er had to'" 
Consistent behavior of this type form a student implies a safet; orientation 
With an external locus of control. ' - - uiuu. 



Ihtarpratatlon--Example 3i Midstream clean catch 

The interpretation made for aKample 2 above kpp 
It also shows, as does example 2, that the safety nee 
a professional can. be strong enough to prevent ration 
consequences of failure to collect a sterile urine 
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ies here as well, 
s of a student or 
1 behavior * The 
Tftple could be an 



inaccurate laboratory report and possibly Improper dlagno8^.s and 'treatment. 
Thm need of the technician to avoid an •nbarrasalng aituatldn (« form of 
safety need, ppsilbly a lack of dominance needs and a&eertativeness) led 
to neglect of - duty. The technician should have been 'trained to deal with 
situations of this type or to call for assistance if he. iould not..' 

'■ ■ '. ' ' ; ' ■ •- ' .. ■ * 

Interpretation^-Exaniple 4? Dehumanlzatlon ' 

klghly automated Instructional programs tend to isolate students 
from academic and social dialogue with peers arid teachers. Some students 
with low affiliattve needs and high achievement ndeda are not bothered 
by this. Other students with high affiliation needs are frustrated in - 
such situations. A combination of highly accurate and efficient automated 
instruction courses coupled with small group seminars among instructors 
and students is probably the best.way to meet both sets of needs. Most 
peudents .have reasonable degrees of both types of needs and can profit from 
both modes. Automated instruction or self-instructional programs designed 
for use with small groups is another option which is effective. Ideally 
several options ought to be available and students endouraied: to find a 
blend of modes of -instruction which best fits their individual needs. 

Interpretation— Example 5 .• Toilet training for hemiplegia patients 

ThB intarpretatlon for thia aituatldn is vary similar to those for 
^jfe?..dabrisMnt^and^^^^^^ 
to bland into the background* These students ^may go through all their 
academic progratns and clinical training and neTOr practice and parform 
vital skills and procadurea. It is practically a certainty that in training 
any student will not laarn and practice some "ikills and procedures he or 
she will later- need. However^ some students who may be too strongly 
safety oriented manage to emerge with many gaps in thpir capabilities. 
SoMtims these gaps are the technical skills and 'informatiori themselves. 
Oftentimes they are more likely the human relation skills , judgment 
asser tat iveness, warmth, etc.^ skills needed in patient management. ' 
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Activity 2 
Task 5 / 



Eecognlzing and Daallng With Individual 
Needs and Mo tivas 



Baeause they have freely chosen to enter your field and academically 
prepared to enter ^college and professional training^ mbst of the students 
you encQuntet are talented and hpalthy people in terms of their basic 
perspnality and academe skills* Most of them are high in achievement 
needs and interested in helping other people. Some. of them are less sure 
Qf themselves and so^ dre overbearing/ Some are neat and orderly and' 
aoma sloppy and dlsorgaiAzed. Some are too cautious and afraid , others 
too impulsive and IndepeMent* ^ Within thm wide array of needs which 
motivate behavior^ no 'twa^f your students are alike. ^ \ 

* There is also a wide range of variation in need profiles which exists 
across persons In your field who are effective professionals. To the . 
degree that it Is possible^ instructors should recognize these differences 
among students and accept them. To ■ the degree that Individual. students have 
strong and persistent needs that inter^Mr witH their effective perf oriflancej 
they should be ideritlfied^ helped to oyercome their problam or screened out 
of professional practice where their needs will Interfer with their practice. 

rdentifying arid dealing with these individual differences in students 
complex task with which many researchers are concerned (Carkhuff 6. 

1966; Carkhuff, 1969a, 1969b; Aspy/ 1969| -Gazda, 1971; Carkhuff, 1972; 
Lacefield, 19J5), It is not poaslbla to detail the techniques and 
-es available for thi$ task in this 4et of materials. 1 However, 
sslble to quickly set forth a few elementary guidelines which 
p you begin to recognize and deal with the indi^vidual needs 
vate student behavior. 



Guidelines 

■ ' "~ ■ \i ■ ' ' ^ 

1. Get to kn^l^your students. Call them* by name. Talk with them. Ask 
them what tWlr opinions are on matters and practices related to 
patient care\and professional activities in your field. Ask them to 
m^ value choices and explain their choice (e.g.. Is it better to ' 
study alone or\in,a group? Would you rather work, with children ^ot 
adults in P.T.?\ Should a patient be treated against his will? If 
ordered to carryX^ut a medical p^cedure by a superior on a patient 



-You are invited to. %far to the referen&es listed 
in format ion 
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, if you desire more 



who refusas treatment, would you perform the^ treatment? Why or'^wiiy 
not?) Don* t always ijapose your views on your students* Listen to^ 
%Aimt they have to say and question their choices and ^ommitm^hts^ not 
sarcastically and in a threatening way, but. in a sincerfe, gentle% and 
persistent way* Help them to clarify and learn their own values/^ 
hangups IP fears, and competency limits. Encourage* dialogue among your ^ 
students in the sa^ manner and for the 'same purpose. Kevealvydut 
own hangups, unresolVedT values, choices, and st^epgths when dpp^i^oprlate 

Treat, your Students as individuals. Don't Expect thfm all tp be alike 
Qt to be like you. Don't refer to them or think of them as a group or 
as "them." Think of them as ^orge, Ann, Burt, -^Ice, etc. Concern 
yourself with those aspects of their behavior which relate' to perfqCT^ 
ance* If George is in training as a lat technician and he wears the 
same pair ojE field pants ^for 6 weeks with tabacco and' pipes kept 
loose in one large flap ^pocket, why worry about it? If you find his 
grooming habits personally dist^teful, tell him so for he will know^/ 
it anyway. Say, "1 m 'sorry George, but the way you dress really 
turns me off." However, unless his grooming habits interfere 
with his ciinical performance^ respect his right to dress and groom 
himself as he wishes and donVt m^Ke an issue out of it or. let It 
interfere with your Judgment of his perform^ce. r 

If you have four ways to teach removal of plaque from teeth (a film," 
a learning progrm, a demons trationi and a manipulative model) let 
students selecL ^^/hich ever mode they want to use and encourage them 
to use sevexal. Not everyone has to do the same things at the same-, 
time. If. foiM^ uuderits want to sit in the same booth built for one 
person for an autpmated instruction prograip, ^let them do so even if 
a four student booth is available. 

Remember that behavior is very variable and often situational.^ Needs 
change. In a class discussion of the physiology of the kidney, 
Jerry may be an artlcuiate and impressive contributor* In the 
raying of a victim of a iotorcycl© accident he may be frightened, 
inarticulate, and incprapetent even though he has carried out the 
procedure many times before with other students as patients or with 
less taumatl zed real patients. Remember that Carolj who Is always 
meek, pbllte, ^overly deferent, and subt^iissive in your presence because 
you are the instructor, can become Insensitive, nasty, and psychological 
destructive with a patient whom is incapable of fighting back and 
whom she dislikes. \ Remember that if you want to see how Carol or Pete 
or Sylvia relat^ to ^patients you must look at their record of 
performance, talk with patients they have worked with, and ffequently 
observe the actions and choices they make in real and hypothetic 
situations, « 

Encourage students to identify probljems and tasks they do not cope 
well with and to find ways to do so either by asking for assistance 
from others or by choice of area of assignment within their field as 
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a graduatad professional- %t evaryonaj dental hygienist or physical 
therapists has to work with children, , ' 

5m Kmmp good and complete records on your students ' performance • Clearly 
^ specify the tasks, skills, and procedures whichi must be learned/ 

Insure that every student is instructed in and performs each of these. 
Without some sort of checklist for .each student it is Impossible ttf 
deten^ne what procedures. the student has actually practiced or not 
practiced* If you are not already using such a iyitem or an individual 
perforinance record for each student^ take a look at the cub scout 
individual record in the appendix. Admittedly, the cub record deals 
with few and often more global accon^pllshments , but it is an easy way 
to chart and. record individual student growth and accompli staient. 
You can easily prepare a similar record suitable to the skills or ^ 
pr0feedures you teach dn your clinical an^ academic courses. Simple 
final examinations on acadeiaic content "^re not adequate. lEeally, 
eKaminations should be ongoing and part of instruction. * 

If you follow these guidelines, your instruction will not only be more 
effective but your students more motivated. It feels good to have 
your needs recognized and respected. Learning cannot occur without 
motivation. Motivation springs from Individual needs, ^ 
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Activity 3 ^ 

Planrtlng *lns true t ion to ^Maximize Motivation 



r There are great Variations in the directions and strength of 
-iiiaividuiuL needs which cause a wide ranga of differances in student motivation 
Soma these Vjdifferencas between students are related to stable personality 
patterns, . Howeverr the teacher still has the capability to foster high 
lev41a 'Of studant motivation or to "turn students off." ' 4 

It is the putpose of this portion of the workshop to describe 
.conditions mid techniques which the teacher controls and which can ba 
used to increase student motivation in academic and clinical courses\\ 
This section of the workshop is divided into three portions. ^"^e first 
portion concerns the overall program and. classroom climate wfflLch tha 
teacher establishes and ^ich influences student motivation and achieve- 
ment* ^The second portion concerns the design of given individual units 
of instruction such as lecture, lesson^ or other |hort Instructional compo-- 
nent* The third section consists of some general tips related to teaching 
which can.help faster high levels of student motivation and ' achiavamant * 



Acttvlty 3 
Task' 1 



PrograB/Classroom Climate . ' ^ . 

Read the descriptions of the three' prograM br classroom which 
folloir. Then dlacusa the questions which are found at the end of the 

descriptions* — 

" ■ , • -1 ■ ^ 

De s cr ip 1 1 on _1 , ^ * 

* - • . ' ' .. ^ . ^ ' ' ■■ 

A professor of clinical nutrlMon in a university college of allied 
health regularly teachas several courses in nutrition Including both Intro- 
ductory and upper level courses, ^la' professor Is a Veil known authority* 
in the field I ha^ng written several books on thi topic of nutrition and 
-food service within health care institutional settings. She is the^ chair- 
person of her departMnt* a major determiner of the policies of the clinical 
nutrition program and also is responsbile for hiring^ evaluating^ and promotir 
or firing faculty in her department. In operating both her classes and 
the business of the department, she usually proceed^ by stating many specific 
rules and procedures which she insists be followed. For example ^ she insists 
that copies of all lectu^re notes and exams of new professors be turned into 
her office two weeks before they are to be presented in class in order that 
she may review them. She also personally selects or formally approves the 
textbooks to be used in evary course in her department. She also insists 
that faculty numbers be in their .of flees or classroom from 8 1 00 to 5 1 00 and 
that, they sign out and in when they are out of the office superviaing students 
or attending meetings. Faculty members who do not comply are punished 
with poor evaluations and non-promotion. Over a period of five years this 
woman has. compiled ^Wstaf f of faculty who ganerally^ comply with her conmands 
and wishes J and who rate her as a good departmental administrator. 

In her dealing with students, the professor rules with "an iron hand. 
She personally advises all students in her department and determinea their 
course of study including the choice of electlves* In her classes and 
conferences with' students she is very formal and impartial. She tolerates 
no discussion among students in har classroom or any other form of Interaction 
She views any type of student cooperation in a course as a form of , "cheating." 
She will not tolerate any variety of student dissent. Students who question 
arty of tfier rules or procedures or who are late to class are dealt with 
severely. She has a reputation for failing students who argue with her or 
who do not dress in compliance with her rules (no jeans, sweatshirts, or 
sneakers, no beards on males). Sometimes she punishes a student with whom 
she is displeased by making them t^e extremely difficult electives in 
mathematics, physics, or chemistry. .She also demands very high levels of 
achievement from students and is vary 'proud of the high scores earned by har 
students on the atate licensing eKamination, Many of the students who enter 
the program although excellently qualified to complete the course of study, 
drop out before graduation* 



students who dp comply , work hard, and adhieve well are. rewalrded* The 
professor makes 'diligent att^pts to place thes^ students iS^ the "beat*V 
field eKperiences and '-good" jobs after graduationp . of ten personally inter- 
vening on their behalf. ^ ^ 



Description 2 - ^ * , 

A program in coimunlty nutrition requires students to complete a 
specific set of basic courses in biology ^ eheinlstryj physiology^ sociology, 
psycholo^, etc* prior to admission in the junior or senior year. Once 
admitted to the program students^ coAplete an additional 60 semester hours 
over a two year period toward a B*S, degree. Within the program there are 
requirements-for graduation which specifiy the completlori of certain 
advanced courses and the completfon of actual pre-graduation experience in 
the field agencies under professional supervision. The chairman and most of 
the faculty in the departmant feel strongly that the practice of conmunlty 
nutrition is primarily based upon effective human re^atioAs and counseling 
skills, *Great emphasis Is placed upon fostering Understanding, openness s 
and friendship among students and faculty. Stude'nts and professors call 
each other by^ iirst names' and freely socialize. Students select an advisor 
to msklst -them^n planning their program. Switching of advisors and 
programs by students is common, as Is the dropping of particular courses 
by students and the subs tltuting of new courses after the fiMt few class 
meetings each semester. In most courses studants receive "AVfi" as grades 
even though examinations are not givan and some students obviously dd 
marginal^ work, - > . 

In the on=th^job training component, students are responsible for 
making the Initial contact and finding an agency and person who will supervise ' 
them in the field experience component of their program, Nq formal evaluatioir 
of the student's work in the field is made and no one In the department is 
responsible for assisting * assigning, or keeping records of /the student's 
overall program of study or. the field work component. No list of approved 
field agendas is available. No Ust of required tasks or competencies for 
students to achieve in the program or the field experiences Is provided. 
Students complete field experiences in settings ^s diverse as teaching YMCA 
evening classes on nutrition to helping with the planning of a lunch program 
in a rural school. Often times, students work with little or no supervision. 

Upon approaching graduation many tudents 'are found to be lacking one 
dr two courses required for graduation. Appeals for ejcceptions to the 
requirements directed to the College dean and graduation coiranittee are 
common* Somatimes these appeals are granted but they are also sometimes 
denied. Vflien sucft appeals are denied there are often bitter accusations 
betwCTO students and their advisors or among, faculty, students and the dean, ^ 
Many students who do^. complete the requirements and graduate do not take 
the state licensing exam. Soma students who do apply for and take the exam 
pass It and do well. Many others fail the exam or perform poorly. Students 
who graduate from the program often obtain jobs only marginally related or 



iaot vaiatid to aommimlty nutrition, A f ©w students do ^^^iiT'^to become 
outstanding imd suacessful profasslotiald • 

Pas grip t Ion 3 , > 

A allntcal nutrition progrMi^, in a eollsg allied health at a Iftise 
university reqiiiWes a t??o year prepatory program which Involves completing 
a series of foundation courses in gsneral studies and science courses such 
as chemistry » biolo^i anatoo^, physiology ^ etc« After adoilssion to the 
program students can work toward both a B«S« and an MmA« degree by completing 

adUtlonal 30 tck 36 hours beyond the B*S* The required coursaa for the 
bachelor degree program- are well desgitied bilA sequenced, ^^y taught 
in a variety of ways including auto^instructional leamitig laboratory 
where students may go at any tlme^ day or night, to hear lectures and 
study learning materials and programs, which have been prepared for individual 
use* Students are free to detemine when and how of t^ they will study* 
They «e also free to attend more traditional classes in the same subjects 
taught by a regular professor or use -both options at the saiae time. Anytime 
students wish, they may assess their taiowledge of course content by taking 
a test in the test center. Tests may be repeated in different forms up to ' 
four tljnes on any given topic. Instructors BXid students regularly use the 
tests to diagnose areas in which additional Instruction lis needed, * 

■ . • - ■ ^ X- ' ■ ^ 

Groups o'f from 6 to 12 students are assigned to a given instructor who 
serves as an advisor^^ meets regularly with tha students In small s^lnars to 
discuss academic course content, Mid assists in the supervision of the 
cllncial work of the students. Social contact between instructors and student 
is frequent, warm, and friendly but almst always restricted to topics and 
-functions relating to courses and professional piatters. Students are 
encouraged to help one another in their acadtoic ond clinical work. Student 
accomplislunerit and achievement is rewarded by promotion to the next unit 
of study and the next course. Student failure is diagnosed through testing 
and observation of performance. The causa of failure is remediated whenever 
jpossibie by assigned individual study and small group seminars. Sometimes ^ 
students who lacki>iSqmpetence in basic acaCdemic or professional skills are 
cptmseled out of o^ dropped from the program when remediation does not work 
or when, it is impossible, ' 

Generally th# program and the courses within It are highly structured 
but tthere are many options for specialization, especially in the *M,S, progr^. 
Students are able to plan a program with an advisor directed toward pediatrics 
community nutrition^ cardiac and vascular disease, etc, • 

No student can complete either the bachelor or masters program without 
successful completion of all required and elected courses and mastery of 
the competencies stated as objectives for the supervised cllncial experience 
component of the program, A wide range of clinical settings is available to 
students who make application through their advisor for the types of settings 
which relate to their program, Clincial field experiences are supervised by 
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qualified prof aaslonal a and the student's perfoTOance evaluated on a list of 
major competancias which are set forth as goals for each type of clinical 
experience. * ; " ^ \ ^ . 

Graduates of the program routinely apply for and pass the state 
licensing exams^ Those who do not are* allowed to- register for and repaat 
portions of the course work in. which they may have been deficient before 
repeating the licensing examination* 



Questions 



1, If you were a student in a nutrition prpgram which of the three programs 
described would you jpref er? How. about if you were a faculty member in / 
the program? ■^'^^^'^ ^ ...r , ^ / 

Each of the three programs described are q^^e different. Do the people 
(prgfessors) operating the programs have diffarent needs which are 
expgressed in the way they manage md operate their classes and programs? 
Recall the Murray and Maslow needa .theories , ' 



^jj|h p*Qg,^^ do^^^c^feel is likely to fostfi?:;VtHk higher level intellectual 
ao^achiev4B^^^^pfrtastsho in the Maslow hlerarcby? (Figui^e 3) Why? 
Whffch^prq^i|^p^you f^^U threatens student needs for safety^ securitys 

lirf^Etion? whv? 



Individual inatructor atructure the classe| he or shp 
similar to these examples independent of the overall 

te? " 1 . ■ . ' . " . ■ ■ ■ . . 




\ 
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Aettvlty J 
Task 2 



Instructor Needs and Classroom Climate 

, Alttough the descriptions M the three programs presentSd in the ' 
pravloua section are fictional and any rfesemblince , to actual huttitipn 
programs or prtff^asors is_;colncidental,t^ach deseri^tion\ls*reprpsentativfe 
pf prbgram and, crassroiDm cli-^ are often observed In fields as T . 

diyers^ aS;.f prelgn aaaguage,: chemlatry^ - history, cou economics, . ^ 

and allied health college p^bgralte; The professors who glafi, operate,, 
and teach courses have ^strong. need dispositions or oriemtations just as do 
all persons* The type of^riead dlaposition of a p^ofessot' , or a group qf . 
kdministratots' and^ prdfessors shape the program and *cJ.assroaim climate^^^ 
;^e classroom climate, in turn plays directly vo,ii student:\nBeds an3 tnotives . 
and inflyencei achieveMnt or a lack of acfiieveinent. ^ = " 

■ ■ ^- , _ V ' ■ ■ ' ^- - ' ' ^ \ ■ 

Many schiolars and rtse^rche'Ts.^ have studied the interaction o,f teacher 
needs and \methods of . control with -^lassroolai climate and student hehavior " 
and achievement,. Tablfe 1 suimariies spite of this work particularly as 
intefrated by Aljschfr; (irtB) and ,pr^s Gage 5f.vBerliner (1975) ' 

and Qther sources,.^ ;W Table' 1 is examined eath of the .prior program 
descriptiofis are fomd to^ he easily categor particular 
instructor need^ orientation and the "associated characteristic classroom 
oTr p'rogram climate. ' ' ,^ 

. ' ' . ^ . ^ ^ " ■ , ^ - , . \ . 

If feither Table 1 or each of. the prior program degcriptione is 
examined and compared with: Figure^ 3, the 'Maslow need hierarchy^ it 
becomes very obvious which classroom climate is basic ^to fpitering the 
higher needs' for intellectual, academic and pTofesaional Achievement in 
students* - . \ ^ * . 

The first pro gram, which is described^ springs dut^ of the department . 
chairperson's need ffer power and dominance. It proddces a program climate 
which is ^rest^ictive, punitive, and a ^ireat^ to the safety and estedm pf 
'faculty TOmbers and stadents alike. It motivates a strong safety^ 
orientation rather than the desired growth orientation\hich is so,: vital 
to producing effectiYeprofessipnala who will continue to grow and learn 
lifej^ong* It focuses student attention on playing it ^afe and avoiding 
trouble rather than the need to knbw and under&tand^ fpr its own sake* ' : 

The second program also is a threat to esteem and safety needs 
for TOSt students, although it might not at first ^a^ppear to be' so. Most 
people, particularly students entaring a fiild they know little about 
and have not^yet worked in^ require' a good bit b£ struhture^and direction 
to feel comfortable. A. complete lack of structure and being forced to 



PROGRAM/ CL^SROOM CLIMATB AS;iN^n.UpiCED BY 
" INSTRUCTOR NEED ORIENTATION 



N#e^ fat' pQweg_ 



Need jNri^Af f illac Ion 



Need' for Aehievsnenc 



Amimt of 



lleapsiis lb ill tf 



Dm^Tmm of 
Risk Taking ^ 



Warmth aiid' 
Support 



Rewards and 
Pusishmanti 



Dagrts af 

Conflict 

Tc^larated 



Basia for. 
Teaeher Con^ 
troi and 



and rafulgtions 
which dam^d dpn- 
formity. 



Individual eheiee 
and rasponsibility 
is not psmittad. 
Pers^ision is 
always raqulred ^ 
from tha taacher. 

Students play it 
lafa doing only 
what is ^required « 
Fear of f alluj'e 
is highfr .Minimum 
scandards bf coma 
the ceiling. 

Tha teachet ia eold 
or indif far^nt.p ; * 
Teaching' is viewed 
as an atilversary 
^relationship be~ 
cwaen' teachers and 
studants where the 
strongaat will wins 
out* 

Rewards and punish-^ 
mant ara based on^ 
tha teacher's judg= 
ment of fairtia^s ; 
and rule following ; 
by students . ■ i 

Littla. Studants 
may not disagree 
wlch the teacher, . 
who 's .will is 
Imposed. 



Coercion and ^±h^ 
tlmidacion by ' the 
leglEiMEe pQwer 
of the tfeacher and 
his abilicy Co 
assign passliii'or. 
failing grades.' ' • ^ 
Called egq^_elve » 
letlgimatfi ; and 
reward po^er, 



Few rules, Inforaalitty 
^d spontaneity are 
stressed. 



No eons train ts are 
placed on the student 
by^e teacher* Students 
are rMponsible for their 
ow6 choicaa and learning*^ 



There are few ar no 
sanctions against ''students 
for errors or risk ^tting 
Consequ^tly some^ student 
choices are iBirealistic* 
dangerous or iJaproperr 



the teaser de^^^^ nd 
seeks friendship of > 
students .. 4Au responds 
wamly cowatd students.. 
Friendship is held more 
Important thah achieve™^ 
or wything else. 



Rewards are consistent 
and frequent and ojten 
independent of quality 
of student performance. 



Huch. Conflicts and dia-' 
agreements are smoothed 
over_ in order not to 
damage friendship * 



Acceptance or rejectlQn 
,.0^ ^ itiidencs as friends 
and subsequenC social 
group inclusion or eKV? 
elusion. Called reward 
and coergl'^e power. 



Sufficient rules eKist " 
to define and foster 
high perfortoahce, Wlch'in 
this structure students 
are ejected to be self- 
directed 

§ tudeh t responsib il ity 
and ehoi^ Is encouraged 
but within the limits 
and rationale, of the 
overall plan for achieve- 
mmt of goals « 

Individual students are 
encouraged to risk new 
challtag^j and new 
acc^^^p^^l^Hts depend- 
ing,^^nl^^^^ous per- 
foiroB^SB^R^P^bili ty . 




Thm teadir#i?<$lkes and 
respec^p. student s* »d 
enjoys w'their friendship, 
but in the^ eon text of 
achievement of course 
goalV*' . Achieveffient and 
cotapetenc performance 
are respected and valued 
above friendship. 

Rewards ire emphasised 
over pmiishments but are 
contingent upon good 
performance.^ 



Reasonable. Conflicts and 
disagreements are con- 
fronted only when they 
effect learning and per- 
formance. Then they are 
resolved in favor of 
achievment and ^no t 
friendship. ' ' 

The^nuturant attitude and 

expert competence and 
commltmenc of the te'acher 
which- win. hini the = reli'^eeS 
and esteem of his stutieuc 
who seek, to emulate his ' 
behavior. Called oxper t , 
^sfcrc^ t , 1 ^gl ftmn ce' ard 



reward power* 



.Modified and adapted from.Alscher (1963) , .Litwln (1966) Eippict, Fox, £i Schaible (1969) 
= •■\and Gage i;' Berliner (1975-)-pp. 3lO-pl^ attd pp. \353r354 , 
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makt decisions without needed information or competence is threatening. 
Being included or eKcluded from a group without information "about what skills 
or characteristics are required for inclusion is also threatening. Many 
stutienta in th±g second program will also have dlfficuity 'feeling safe 
and esteemed for their accomplishments. They too will have their attention 
ind energy focused toward a safety orientation and no't a growth orientation. 

In ^the last program described, students' needs for structure, 
security, and esteem are much more likely to be met on a regular basis, 
i^owlng what the bbjectivei and general procedures for a course of training are 
±B comforting and reassuring. Being recognized for honest accomplishment 
and competence is esteem building. Being assured that if one f ails ^ second, 
chances will be granted/and sincere^ assistance provided reduces^ fear of 
failure* Being able to make choices where one is prepared to choose wisely, 
is supportive of the need to grow and learn. For all these reasons and 
more, programs with a^ need for achievement orientation are more likely 
to be effective in producing healthy motives and maximum mchievement , 
They are also the programs which offer the most effective combination of 
pdsitive teacher influence on student learning through the power the ' 
instructor has over students. This power is derived not only or mainly 
fr^om the legitimate power of the teacher role and the ability to reward 
or punish student behavior ^ but primarily from' the expertise, excitement ^ 
and coimitraent displayed by the teacher which wins sttdent reSF^ct and 
emulation and encourages excellence in achievement. 

Something to Think About 

^ ' X 

Examiiie tlie programs you work with and the classes you teach with 

reppect to Table 1, * 

Where- does your progfi|||^or classTOom fit? What type of classroom/ 
program climate operates? 

Ask your students on a questionnaire or in an inte^rviewj if they 
agree with ^ou? 

Which climate -^would you like to establish? How could you do so? 

Within the context of your own class room ^ what can yau do to promote 
a highly achievement oriented" classroopi climate^ regardless of outside 
overall program climate influences? 



tof eren qcis 

Alscher^ A, S, How to incroase%io tivation tlirough climatu and structurG. 
Can^r id ge ^ Has s . : Aeh ie veme n t Mo t i va 1 1 on P ro_] e.o t , Gr ad ua tu . H c ho o.l 
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Litwin, G. H. (1966) Thm influance of organizatipn cliTnate on human = 
Tnotivation. Paper presented to the Conference on Organizational 
Climate i • Fairlane Conference Center, Dearborn, Michigan, 1966. 
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Activity 3 
Task 3 



This section of the workshop consists of the 'demonstration of a 
sari^as of techniques ^ich have the potential to make! your day to day 
teaching activity mora interesting ^ relevant and motiyating to students* 
You will actively participate in a series of simulations and learning 
activities which illustrate techniques which ckn be regularly applied 
in the teaching of nearly any .subjectp " 

After your participation in so_me of these activities you will be 
invited to eKtend their application to areas of your own teaching. The 
appendix to this set of workshop materials contains many examples and 
suggestions which are useful in^ arranging for more motivated laarning. 
The actual activities performed in the workshop are only a small sample 
of the possibilities. * ^ ^ 

The last portion of this section will be a brief outline of tips 
for teaching which relate to the effective incorporation into your class- 
room Instruction of the theory and technique presented in the previous - 
sections, * 
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Activity 3 

Exhibit A' iiqI^ of HtructurG 



Workshop Leader Ins Cructions i Use ^ this or a similar activity in 
connection with Activity 3^ 3A, " 

Purposei To provide inaight into the role of structure in enhancing 
motivation and achievement* 



Divide the group you are working with into two sections randomly. 
Have sach parson count off by twos/ a. g,^ on#, two, one^ two, etc. 
Send all of the "ones" and "twos" into, separate rooms. Then give them 
the task sheet with the word list on "it. Make sure one grdup gets the 
plain list^ the other the list with the structure and diagram'^ The groups 
need to be separated in order that individuals in one group do not see the 
papers of the other groups. Have the two groups study their lists for 
exactly two mnutes. Instructions are on the top of the first sheet. 

At the end of the two minutes , collect the papers from each group 
^being careful members of one group^ do not see the papers from the other 
group. Set the papers aside and do another actividiy. After about 20 or 
30 minutes give a test on the words recalled to the entire group. Allow 
2 minutes or less for the test. The test consists simply of asking each 
person to write down the list of words. Immediately after the test, read 
off the correct words and have each pprs on score their own paper. 

Next J form pairs of persons with one being from group 1 and another 
from group two. Re--distribijte their papers to them and ask them to 
explain to each other what: 

a. ^ they did to study for the test. / 
b* their score was on the test* ' ■ 

Determine if there were consistent differences between the Scores 
of persons who had the diagram^ structure, or organizer and those ^ who 
had only the list* * 

Either explain the content the paper "Conceptual Structure, 
Learning, and Motivation" to the group or have them read it. Next ask 
the participants to form groups of 5 or 6 persons and discuss the questions 
which appear at the end of the paper. 
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Activity 3 

Task 3A 
Exhibit A 2 



Look at the following list words. Try to rtsmembeWeach 
word on the list. You ha^e two minutes to study the lisfc. ' Y&u will 
be tested ort your recall of the list later. You head iiQt recall\tliG 
of the words", only the words themstaves. You are not allowed to t^e 



platinum 

aluTfiinum 

b ronze ^ 

marble 

iron< 

diamond 

limestone 

silve r 

copper 

steel 

magnal lium 

erne raid 

granite 

ruby 

gold 

slate 

lead 



i rr aniu rm 



sappliirti 



l> rat 



4 5 
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Activity' 3 , ^ 

Task 3A ^ 

Exhibit A2^ ^ ■ ' ^- ' 

You have two minutes to study the following words and chart. 
Each word is 'a mineral. These minerals .may be divided int^o metals and 
8 tpnms , In addition the metals may be divided into rare ^ conmions and 
a 1 1 oy me t a 1 s , The stones can be subdivided into precious and - masonry • 
stones, , ' ' 

NoWi look at the chart which, correctly categorizes each mineral 
Notice that each category contains common examples of each type,^ Study 
the chart and the individual mineral names* 'Later you will be asked to 
reproduce the entire list of minerals. You are not allowed to take notes. 




Activity 3 
Task 3A 
Exhibit A3 



Conceptual Structure • 
Learning and Mo ti va t id.n 



In the ^learning task on ,xen»mbar±ng twerity minerals, one group 
received only a list^of words. ■ The- other, group received the same list of 
twenty. woTds and some additional , information in the form of a verbal state- 
^nt and a chart. which categorized each word according to a logical system. 
This logical organization is an example faf what Bruner (1960) means by 
structure.." _ It Is also called an "advance organizer" by Ausubel (1968).' 

■ Simply presenting the Hat to a student without the advance organizer 
fails to call attention to prior learned knowledge and cohcepts necessary to 
make the recall, of the individual words rather easy (Gagnl, 1970 & Gagne 
& Bjrlggs, 1974) Without the Structure or advance organizer; a student is 
forced. to contrive his own structure or resort to rote memorization. Rote ' 
meraorlzatlon is not a desirable approach since mafeerlal learned in this 
manner is Initially learned only with much more effort and. is qurckly 
forgotten. in addition, when material can be learned in meaningful 
ways, rote memorization Is often an unpleasant task and is. likely to develop 
unfavorable attitudes toward the content being learned. Wlille the structure 
which the student imposes on the word list may aid his learning it is 
often a structure of less generallzability and utility than a conventional , 
underlying structure taxonomy which exists in a discipline area. Sometimes 
students use simple mnemonic devices or thematic stoty lines to remember 
lists of terms similar to those •presented In the activity. An example of 
amnemonic which is frequently _ used to recall the names and sequence of the 
cranial nerves is "On Old Olympus' Towering Top a Finn and German' Viewed 
So«e Hops. , Another example fs recalling the sequence of colors in the 
spectrum by remembering Roy. G,. Biv. Still a third is„ recalling the ioologic 
taxonomic groups by remembering, "King Philip came over fpr grandma's suit- 
•case. While such mnemonic are useful for leamlhg fixed sequences of 
word labels, they are not useful in the learning of meaningful material 
similar to that praaented in this example or the body of concepts,, 
relationships and principles which make up the structure of any discipline 
or knowledge domain, 



■ Contrary to popular beliefs, material which la learned most quickly ' 

is a^lso learned more completely and retained longer^arf where learning 
sl6w. This also applies to Individuals. That is..M|e students who master 
material quickly generally learn it more thoroughl^W retain it longer The 
reason for this is the existence of the necessary ^Rquislto learned 
capabilities and concepts which allow the new inEoMtion' to be unai ly md 
quickly acquired, processed, and uaed (Gagnd, & Briggs, 1975, Chapters 8' ^nd ' 

y / • . 
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.■■ ■ ■ ■ ... . ■ 

■- ' If % student learned tha list of minerals presented %n the previous 
task by a? simple inneTnonic procedure he might indeedp be able to recall 
exactly/ th6 la^st of words in the identipar order, he learned them* Howeyers 
foii. this taskj and most tasks co.ncern,ed with the meaningful learning of 
concepte and ^principles, simple and accurate recall of a particular list, 
^ t^e spe^cific steps to solye a particular problem^ or specific facts is not 
the adaptive behavior desired as a learning outcome , Rather the" learning 
of the^ general logical structure which can be used to categorize or describe 
eAch^ mineral is jnuch more adaptive* 

. -There are several , reasons for ' this . First, the logical sti^ucture 
itself is' very generalizable. Once learned it^ can be used to correctly 
Qategorize new minerals not encountered di/ectly in instruction. It can 
'be used by . the individual in new situations. This is called tranifer of^ 
training. Second, if the student/does forget a particular word presented 
in the original lift^ ^and if it^ is importarit to remember that word,' he 
jean generally "re=creatfe" the word by using the conceptual structure. 
Bruner sees the rdle/of structure in both . eKtending Icnowledge to new realms 
of experience (going beyond the information given) and being the primary 
basis for recall of appropriate specif ic information ^nd facts (1960, 
'1968)* A third reason for th# great <iesirability of the logical structure 
approacK to learning over less ineaningful approaches , is that it is much 
more ^motivating to learn something which has the 9apability to organize, 
explain, predict, and transfer to many specific situations. General 
^concepts and relationships result in what Bruner (1968) calls "effective 
power"' and what Gagni (1970) calls horizontal and vertical transfer which • 
leads 'to effective problem solving, »A final reason for learning as much 
of the content of a given discipline as possible through the use of mean^ 
ingfuj taxonomies, structures, or general concepts is that once learned 
such capabilities are tremendously resistant to extinction or forgetting* 
Oftentimes these types of higher order generalizations once learned are ' 
retained lifelong, while unrelated factual Information is ,rapidly forgotten 
(Cole, 1972)* 

^ -. References * * . 

Ausubel, D* P* Educational psychology i A co^gnitlve view . New York: 
Holt, 1968/ " . ' ' 

Bruner,^ J. S* The prodess of educatiori. New Yorkr Viking Press, 1960. 

Bruner, J* S* T Qwa r d^ ^ theory of instruction . , Cambridge-, Mass. : ^Harvard 
University Press^ 1966 » 

Cole, H, P. Process education Englewood CliffB, N.J: Educational 
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1, Were ^ there differences in how many of the twenty mineral names each 
group was able to recall? ' 

2, What attempts did persons withbut the advance organizer .ma^e to struc-^ 
ture the list to enable learning? 

3, ^Thiftk of something you teach in your field where you make use of an 
/advance organizer and a cognitive structure to help students learn 

how to categorize^ identify, and recall specifics. Explain the 
procedure to your group* 

4, Identify another area of your teaching where you do not but could and 
should use som type of advance organizer or post organizer to teach 
a broad conceptual structure to make learning more meaningful and 
generalizable » 

5* Try to recall Boxm specific facts or information which yoa learned 
in the past^ but can still "regenerate" because you still know the 
general structure of the discipline. 

Examples : 

a* The difference between molality and molarity in chemical solutions. 

b, Hpw to calculate ^the standard deviatipn of a series of measures 
or the cprrelation coefficient of a series of pairwise measures* 

'c, ^The circulation of the blood through the renal=hepatic portal syster 

Use examples appropriate to your own field. Take something you used 
to know* See if you can regenerate it from your acquired cognitive 
structure* If you cannot and are forced to look up what you want^ 
is the ability to do so also part of a generalizable cognitive 
structure? Wliy? Why not? 



4i) 
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Activity 3 Role of Concrete EKperience 

task 3B 

Workshop Leader Instructions* Use two or more of the activities 
listed as eKhibits below as workshop activites prior to having participants 
complete Activity 3* Task 3B, 

Purpose: To illustrate the use of concrete experiences and active 
student involvMent to foster high level of motivation and achievement,^ 

Exh ibit Bl Teeth 

- ~r ^ — % 

Introduce this activity by having the workshop participants pretend they 
are students and you are an instructor in a beginning dental hygiene course. 
Students may have not yat learned basic dental anatomy nomenclature or may 
have forgotten it, ^is is an engaging way to both assess the degree with 
which students are familiar with the nomenclature and to teach the proper 
tems. After explaining this to the participants say something like this. 

-'I know you have all been learning the nomenclature for describing 
th# dental arch and the varigus positions ^ -surfaces and locations 
of the teeth, I have on these cards the names of the ^elght feaslc 
teeth. Take a card, ^ It contains a tooth name. Pretend you are 
that tooth. First draw a picture of the tooth you have received on ■ 
the back of the card from the perspective of the occlusal surface," 

,y % - ----- , 

Hand out a card to each of the 16 students or to 32 if you wish to do both 
the maxillary and mandibular arch. Allow participants a minute to draw the ^ 
tooth they have been assigned. Make sure you have a complete set_o.f teeth in 
the maxillary and/or the mmdibular arch. If you have fewer than 30 sCudentSj^ 
proceed one arch at a time. Next say something like this, 

^ "Please get up and stand in the middle of the floor. Arrange 

yourselves In the proper position in the mandibular (or maxillary) 
arch* Pretend you are the tooth named on your card," 

After the students get up and intp an arch position, ask any remaining 
students to check out their position arid tooth names.* Is everyone positioned 
correctly? If not, get them correctly positioned. 

Continue with the types of Questions and directions listed below. Be 
flexible and spontaneous,- These questions are only examples of the typ£ 
which can be asked. 

1, Ask every student in the arch* to position themselves such that 

their backs are their facial surface and their fronts are lingual 
surfaces . 
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Ask two studenA to place a string or piece of masking tape 
through the arch as the median line. , . " / 

If people are not evenly spaced, e,g, , some are touching one 
another and there are spaces between other adjacent pebple 
ask another student not In the arch to ndme either the space . 
Cdiaetema) between persons^ heads and bod^s or the touching of 
tiips (contact area) of others. If no spaces exist ask a student 
to point out or dreate a diastema or contact area. 

Ask a given student (tooth) in the arch to indicate where a cavit 
is located on his or her mesial surface, ' 

Give a student a black piece of paper with a strip of tape 
attached and ask him or her to put the paper on the occlusal ' 
distal surface of the first bicuspid (and so on for any position) 

Ask the right cuspid to assume the position of being rotated to 
the distal* ' 

Ask the sedond left molar to lean toward the buccal ^ the lateral^ 
incisors and central inclsora to lean toward the. labial etc. 

Ask your students 'to think up other coBmands which involve proper 
use of the nomenclature, ' 

To do this activity you will need the 32 cards with the names of the 8 
teeth which form the two arches. In anticipation that you might want to 
use this activity as an example of a teaching .method » but not be familiar 
with the basic nomenclature^ the diagram ' included below should help. 
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Adapted from Wheeler, R.C, A Textbook of Dental Anatomy and Physiolog y.: 
Philadelphia I Sannders / 1963, p. 9, 



2. 

3, 

. 4. 

6. 
7. 
8. 



Esdilbit B2 



Nephron 




Thia activ^y is simply another variation of 'the methodology described 
in the previous ^ooth activity. However the topic is different; Conduct 
the' sample ifesso^^ln the same general way. However, *this time the lesson 
content concerns the structure and function of the nephron. 

1, Ask studente to construct a room si^e representation of a nsphrdn 
on the floor using masking tape, chalk or ^shable ink felt pen, ... 

: m 

' 2, Assign cards to students with the labels for various iqi^a. and 

compounds found in toe blood. Have these students stand on the 
, Capillary side ^f= th^ Bowman's capsule and determine who (which 
' ■ ion or molecules) has free access through the capsule wall into the 
tubule iUnder. normal conditions. 

3- Give each student a card marked H2O or simply ask each student to 
pretend he is a water molecule or a unit of water (esg., J. ml etc*) 
.The students are to start on the tubule side of the capsule and 
follow the tubule pathway indicating where and how many of them 
■ . would be absorbed on the way to the pelvis* 



Repeat the above procedure for K 
pyruvate J ascorb'ic' acid, etc. 



Na ■ 



Cl jurea creatine ^ glucose ^ 



This activity is also useful for either assessing or. teaching basic concepts 
in an interesting and engaging way. The anatomy of the nephron can be 
taught as well as the special selective diffusion and reabsorption 
function of various portions of the capsule and tubule. 
. \ - J " ■ 

The diagram which follows is useful to help illustrate how the classroom 
procedure would be carried out. The paper it is taken from provides the 
basic information needed* In fact the author of the paper, Bonnie..,L. Lynch ^ 
suggested this activity* - - ^ 



Lapp HBNi^ 




TUSULG 



Ftoth Lynch, B.L, Anatomy atjd Func tion ot thq UrinaT^ 5^y sterna A So 1 f -=Di roc te* 
Learning. Package . Co^ege of Allied Health, Unil^ersity of Kentucky , =19 75 
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Studants in cllncial and .technical courses often have difficulty in 
comiDunlcatlns instructions to colleagues or patients in clear, unambiguous 
terraa, Thia activity is designed to quickly assess students^ ability to 
preGls^ly describe and clearly doinmunih^te events or situations to other 
people . > ' ^ \ ' ?r ' . ' . 

SuppQse you notice you^: gtudenos in a clinical class have been sloppy 
in giving and/or following Ihstructlons , ilere are two activities you could 
use at' the appropriate and teachable moment which might Help dramatize . ' 
the problem, motivate increased effort at more precise communication and 
identify particular students whoL have diffifculty in speaking precisely. 

Procedure i ' 

1, Dlyide the class into pairs, Haye each student sit back to back in two 
chairs or on the floor. Designate one person -in each pair as the teacher 
and the other as the student. The two should be seated so that neither can 
see the otlier's work. - 

2, Ask the ''teacher'* #to draw an irregular figure on an empty sheet of paper, 
The figure can be anything he chooses, but must be moderately complex 

. and irregular' such as* . 





3, Task I The ''teacher" is to communicate to the "student" directions 

which enable the "student" to draw the picture on his paper, 

4. Constraints^ yi) the "student" cannot ask Vjues tlons 
\ ' b) the "teacher" cannot look to see how the "student" is 

doing ' 
c) the "student" cannot look to see^ the "teaclier-a" example 

5. Allow about 3 minutes for this first part of the task, 

6, Ask pairs of "students" and "teachers^* to compare the figures. 

Are the pairs alike? llbw much? To' tiic extent that the "student 
figure is like his teaclrpr ' s " , what can we i nfe^r about the donree^ 
to which the "teachei^" statements were opcratioVial? ^ 

Are the figures about the Hame sluipo? Hizel nriented in the sanie way? 
in the same general space on the pajier? 

« ' ■ 

• What are some ways the '■tcaehers" could he more eKpldeit In rcnniiluii ( ca t j uh 
their instructions to students? 
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7. Repaat the procedure with .a. new plH|W persons and a new figure. This 
time let the *'teac^i^|*' be the "student»% and the fornier "student" be the 
"teacher'*. Change tih'e constraints in different groups, ' ^ 

Let 'the "pupils" in one group as.k questions , 
' • ^ ■ 

,;^Let the "teachers" in another group look over their "student' e"' 
■ "shoulders \ ' - ■ 

. How does mpdtfying the original cohitraints effect the outcome? Why? 

What role does feedback and student questioning pl-^y in helping teachers 
to be more operational In their statements, descripfcions and ins true trons^ 

■ ■ " ■ ' :■■ I ^- 

Constructing Operational Statements i Another Activity ■ 
Procedure « ' . ^ 

1, Sfnd one volunteer out^ of the room into the hall so he ^cannot hear or 

, see iwhatf is loing on. " 

2. Have a second volunteer demonstrate some activity in the classroom in 

^ the absence of fhe person who has been sent out,- This should be a shore 
and relatively sljapie activity such as the following i 

. i I. . -. " • . 

'^iii - --^ ■ _ ■ ■ 

p'Person walks to middle of the room, stands on left foot.^claps hands 
, ^ .| three times, places right foot on floor , turns around 180^, bows three 
/times, and returns to ^eat , (Notei fs instruct^^ demonstrates some 
/ exampl*es, don't describe them , use varied activities involving 
; people and things in the room and a variety of postures and activities p 
I e,g,, chairs, chalk , glasses , hands, books, laughing , walking , "bending , ' 
shaking hands, etc*|- Tl^e person who is "it" demonstrates his task ^ 
to the class, 

^, Have th^ members of the class record a brief written statement or mentally 
note what was done, 

4, Demonstrator then calls the person in ^the hall into the classroom. The 
demonstT*a^or then explains to this person what he is to do . ' 

^ Constraints I si) demonstrator ca^ Jlse no gestures and cannot point or\ 

show any body po^ures , etc,/ lie must use only words 
when describihg tM task to the person, 

b) VlemonBtrator cannot look. at the person when explaining 
the task to him or during its eKecutlon, lie rnust 

; . Stand witli iris back to him at both timeB . 

c) /person whu came in from thu hall con ank no questions 
'^^^ ' el thtirj. ill! r 1 ng Lhe demon n t ra t ion or ItH do^Kcr i p t i on 

5, Person who Uan come in Horn the ha I I carrit^H uii t the i nn true tlons . ■ 



i^iv) H©w cl^mm did the perfommca matqh tha toe^ructlons? 
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2« H©# alasd did the instructions given the person by parson who^^was 
I'lt" mteh his own dOTonstration? - ^ ' 

3, afsims chat if the psrfo ram cas match almost exactly that the 

. coBiaimication was dperational? Can we assume that if they do not 

match tth^ were non'^operational? . ' . " 

^4t ~ Thfiak of some^ f which you have ' : 

' o^ or eKperienced whUeh resulted from atoilar non*operatlonal . 

coBOaunl cations. Explain the situation to the others in your group, 

-5* Contrive a situation wherje you deliberately try to establish comunicatibn 
dlfficultlas between two os more people by using non-oparatlonal atatements 
and terms i EKampiei A person new to Lexington seeMng directions on how 
to find Tils way to a particular point in tomi. As the instructor you 
may want to role play this with a student. Be non«explicit In your 
instrudtiona, Don*t use stfl^ names md fte ambiguous about the nimiber 
of blocks, landmarks and directions , Use thfe^ te^ "y^u know'* a lot, A 
isecond situation which might be roleplayed is a student in your course 
where the student has earned a on your essay exM and wants to know 
why. Be very ambiguous in your refeponsas* ' ^ 

6, What situations can you thii^ of where oparktiohal statements are sufficiently 
precise that even In the absence of feedback or direct contact of pupil 
and teachar the task cm be completed? 

Examples : Cookbook recipes - ' 

Instructions packaged with new lawnmower for assembly 
Instructi&ns on £op of standardize'^d, tests, ^ 



Exhibit B4 Lift Your Left Foot ^ 

Introduce this activity by ?saying something 'similar to the fallowing. 

- "Suppose you are a physical therapy instructor. You* ara giving, a 
lecture. on counter. balance and center of gravity as basic principles 
of body movement and control. *It is 8i30 a,m. You riotice only , 
about jShree of your 18 students appear alert* You feel what you 
ate t^ing to teach is important* Here is what you might spontaneously 
do to motivate mora student interest , although had you been better 
informed and prepared you might have planned the activity ahead of 
time.*' > - ■ " ■ 

Then pretending you are the teacher and the workshop participants the J 
students do the following. > I 

1. Have thOT all gat up and move to a flat wall surface, ' 



Ha^ e^weyone turn with their right ildes toward the wall. Have 
" their right foot firmly ag.lnat the wall, than 
Chelr Elghft-hlp and shoulder also against the w^ll. Then ask 
Choi to lift their leftt foot on your count of three. Count. 
"One, two, three - lift I" . . 



From this poaition the foot cannot be lifted unless the toso is 
:^.U::.L:..-....i...^'^^.: ^"^^^ ^ or the, hip moved, out a^y from the wall, 

i."^^. i^k the following quesf^ongj \' 

"Why «an't you lift your left foot? 
. What prlnoiples are inwlved? ' ■ 

f ?°*» another position with the wall which prevents 

/ * ™*JO' limb, haad, or torso movement? How? Why^ 

What principles are involved?" ' * , 

4. Another variation is, to have the students fom pairs and' have the ' 
^ . smallest student in each pair place the palm of his or, her hand 

squarely and firmly en top of his or her own head. The other 
person tl^en tries .to lift the hand oSf the .other person's head 
with one hand at the wrist." The first person easily resists. 
Again Che same or similar questions can be asked. . , 

Eattilbit B5 ■ Generailzlag Experience ' ' 

^ : ■ ' • ■ V -^^ ; ' ; . 

" the participants are to make use of what they have been 4own they > 
nane/^M^i "r-' " '^S'' teaching. Have each participant read the 
paper citled. "Concrete atperiences as Mediators for Learning" which is 
Activity 3, Task 3B. alternative approach Is to present a mini Lcture 

on the content of the paper. . ' j-eccure 

■ ■ - ■ ' \ ■ . ' ' . 4 ■ 

Aftar either presenting the paper or having the -participants read 
it, aak them to discuss the queationa which follow tha article, Genarally ^ 
discussion proceeds best in groups of from 3 to 6. You may want to form 
ona large group or several smaller ones depanding on your goals, consttaints 
on time i etc* - 

Discussion Hint 

The questions about when and when not to use such techniquas ar^not 
answered in the paper the participants read. A brief answer Is provided 
here to assist you In leading the discussion. 

^ The types of active. gaming and simulations described in exhibits Bl 
through B3 can be used frequently as motivators provided it is understood 
that. such activities: 

A) Do not replace the need for quiet and serioua individual study 

and the usual methods of lectures, testa .practi^l. demons trations 
•,etc. which are necessary for proper learning and achievement . 
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Can oft«n be e^rled out rathet apontmaously and quickly at 
tha teaehablm TOmentt aa la the axmple of the physical 
theifapy lecture on balance and center of gravity and the 
"lift your Left Foot" activity or the "Coraunlcation" activity. 

Are treTOndoualy^usafui energizers ^^1^^ physical * 

activity, variation, ^social interaction ^ «d novel tyi all 
pf whi^ motivate student interest and achievement ^ Into 
more routine ongoing instruction*^ 

Are often excellent ways to 'Introduce new topics or suaMrl^e 
major points * , 
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Activity 3 ■ 
Task 3B 



/ Cqncrate EKperiances as Mediators for Learning . 

Much rasearch showa that when g tudonts are learning hew or complex 
material, concrete instances , and examples do much to aid learning and 
retention and to foster attention and motiyation* 

Brimer (1966) speaks of three modes by which humans can represent 
or think about aspects of their world. These include the enactive, iconic 
and symbolic' modes of representation, Enftctlve representation is thinking 
and learning by the direct performance of some task with muscies and 
nerves. Iconic, representation is thinking and learning by the use of 
images including visuals ^ smells, sounds, and other sensory input that 
are not symbols. Symbolic representatipn is learning through the use of 
symbols such as words , nuiribers or cliemical symbols and concep tual 
relationships ^mong these, 

^.\^ien you learn almost any task all three modes are involved to some 
degree, particularly if the task involves a component of psychomotor 
performance. For example, as a child you learned how to shake hands and 
properly greet people. In doing so, you learned the appropriate way to 
perform this common task by^watching others and imagining how you should 
shake hands with the president when he visited your school (iconic) , 
by actually shaking hands with many ^people (enactive) and by being In- 
structed in words and language by adults who told you why, when, and' 
how to shake hands (symbolic), ■ , . - 

• * ' ■ ^ .'. 

Of ten times, in academic courses in l_l ege_s_ the mkterial _fcp__Ug_ _ ____ 

lea'rned is presented in nearly purti symbolic or abstract=^onceptual 
form. Tills is often the case in philosophy courses and some history 
courses. It is also the case In some science courses, although these 
tend to use more diagrams and char ts wliich combine the symbolic and iconic 
modes. Some instructors also use many verbal examples and illustrations 
which call to mind previaus experieuces or imaginary s^.tuations for ; 
students (iconic mode). However, many instructors fail to make sufficient 
use of thfe iconic or" tlie enactive mode in teaching aca4emic content. Of . 
course, in clinical dental,^ physical therapy, and surgical courses and in 
laboratory courses in medical or radiological technology much emphasis is 
placed upon all three modes and tiiieir integration into, informed and 
skilled tecunical performance^ 

^ Instruction whicli facilitates learning in all three modes Iti 
generally more exciting, for students and often results in more stable > 
and meaningful learning, Tnere are many up port unities in the- t4achLn^^ 
of apy academic subject to incorporate all three modes, soiiie times 
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in imusual or unconveiTtional ways which illustrate a concept or set of 
relationghips wish to taacti.-^ ' ' 

You liave participatad in a demonstration of one or two activities^ 
which illusttate how to incorporate enactive, iconic, and smybollc modes 
into the learning of something often considered dull and boring, Now^ 
examine. the questipns which follow Mnd see if you can generalize thlu 
technique to an area of your own teaching, ^ . 

References 
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^Unconventional or unusual events or acX^4yitles. are theniselves highly 



interest arousing and inotivatinp (Gage h Berlina^%J.975 , Cliapter 17) 
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Quaetlons .. . ' ^ - 

1, There are niany other areas where .you could diwolve students in 
enactive learning of some complex process. Examples include 

(a) having atudents role play the various functions of a chemical 
autoanalyzer in order, to learn the basic principles of its Qperation 

(b) naving students labeled as atoms , radicals, and molecules 
physically assume the positions and correct bond angles of various 
organic compounds, such as urea, &tc* 

. Blink of some area you |[^iow teach wliere you already make use of all 
tliree modes; Explain liow ybu do this to the other persons in your 
^ group, , ' , . ' . ' 

2. There are disadvantages to teaching too frequently in this way! 

Wliat are , they? Consider tlie length of time required, the possibilit> 
of teaching misinformation, and the possible student reaction to too 
, much of tiiis ' approach , >■ * 



* Given tlie disadvantages when, now oftenj and for what purpose should 
one use an activity similar to role playing the teeth positions in 
the dental a^ch? V^iiat are the advantages of such procedures? 



If you have time, as a group de^gn and present some engaging and 
-unusual way to teach some cqptent area to students in an enactive. 
whole body way* 
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Activity 3 
Task 3C 



.V '^f--^,^ Events of Instruction ■ ' 

This activity is designfeid to illustrate the usual events of 
i-nstruction and their function in promoting effective motivation^ 
learning^ and achieveTOiit* 

You should now watch the workshop leader and participate in two 
simulation activities which depict the events of instruction and their 
functions * , ^ , 

. . . ■ - * 

After; you have finislfed pa^rticipating in both simulations^ discusi 
the following questions^ ^ ' . ' 

1* "Which , method was most interesting? Most effective? 

was one method mqre^ef f ective than the other? , 




3* ,,.^4map were some of the main instructiortal events included in 
tfee mbre effective method and ignored in the le48 t effective 
method? ' / ' * ^ 



Activity. 3 ' t 
Task 3C 
E3di±blt C 

'. ' ^_ Events Instruction ' ' 

Workshap Leader Ii^struct Ions i Use this activity in connection 
with Activity 3^. Task 3C. Do the activity before having . 
^.pa^fticipanta complete .Task 3C. ^ . ' . 

Burppae?^ To drahiatize the importance of properly planned ins true-* \ 
tionalr sequences *in the teaching of- concepts and skills. 

Introduce ,this activi-ty by asking the pdrticipants to pretend 
they are students in a^first^aid class. You' are the instructor and you 
are going tp teach them how to tie certain types of knots in ropes* 

Explain that for purposes o^f the activity you will demonstrate ' 
two ways to teach the skill.. Ask them to sincerely try to learn what, 
you want to teach them. Carry out the instruction 'bs a short micro- 
teaching episode* Complete the improper procedure firsfei /then the proper 
procedure, . ' ^ 

Imp^rbper PrQcedure * ^ 

- The objective in this part of the activity is to be as unorganized, 
and unprepared as possible* The teaching sequence suggested is deliberately 
designed to violate the functions of each of the nine events of instruction 
described by Gagn€^ (1968 ^ 1970; Gagni & Briggs, 1974, p, 123), 

The functions served by the various events of instruction of a , 
given skill or topic are listed below^ in the usual order in which they 



are employed* ' t ^ 


1^ 


Gaining and controlling (maihtaining) attention. 


'2*. 


Informing the learner of the objective or outcome. 




Aiding recall of prerequisite learning. 


\ ' 


Presenting ,the stimulus material. 


. ^ 5 , 


Providing guidance for learning. 


6* 


Eliciting "performance from each student. 


7. 


Providing feedback about adequacy of student performancH 
* »■ 
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/ 8. Assessing or J udglng^ quality of performance. 

9. Arranging fot retention and transtar, ' 

: - your instruction while aomethlng else 

t% going on, (No or little effort to gain or cdntrol attentloQ), Talk 

in a monolQguec Don't explain why the learner needs to knom this or w^at 

he should be able to do. If pressed as to what s^y^ "tie a knot." • 

If pressed as to' why say^ "because it is required." (No attempt to 

inform learners of the objective). 

Give a verbal description of how to tie the bowline, being sure 
not to actually tie or Mnipulate the rope. Teach to the whole class, not 
a given person, (failure to present the stimulus material)^ Alter your 
verbal description, have each person draw, a diagram of how t^-tie a 
bowline. Don't let them actually try, (Failure to prisent the stimulus 
material and to, elicit appropriate performance, / The. tylng_af_a knot is 
not the same as the drawing of the diagram), - 

Make sure not to give any feedba.ck to .any student on their drawing. 
(Failure to provide feedback) Collect the papers and say, you will 
grade them later and give them back next week. Pick out a student 
give him or her si^real rope and tell him this is a test.. Tell, him to 
tie a bQwllne, .Tell him he has passed or failed but nothing else. End 
the lesson after 3 or 4 students have been tee ted. (No provision for 
retention or transfer), * • * ' 

After the improper procedure, stop, and ask the participants how 
they felt about the activity. Discuss these feelings for a couple of 
minutes and then go on to the second part. Ask them to play the sttident. 
role once more and then carry out the proper procedure ^descrlbed on the 
Activity 3, Task 3C handout titled Ganne's Lvents of InHtructlon. 
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Proper^ Procedure . ' ^ ^ 

The purpose of this part of the procedure is to demonstrate how ' 
all nine events of instruction can be incorporated into effective and 
motivating instruction. Carry out the procedure according to Ac^tivity 3, 
Task 3C, After you have finished^ ask the participants to turn to the 
descr ption of the instructional aventa you followed provided in Activity 
3, Task 3C. Follow these steps as you teach the procedure. 

When you have finished demonstrating the proper and improper 
procedures and looking at the description of the appropriate procedure, 
ask the. participants to read the paper and discuss the ques fcions which 
are also part of Activity 3^ Task 3C, . . ' 
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Activity 3^ 
Task S^^tcSntinuad) 



» Hagno's Evencg qf Instruction 

Robsrt Gagna is an educational psychologists who has spant a graat 
portion of his life in 'studying the itistruction-learning process. He has 
iaentifiad.nina conmon events of instruction which are empirically knovm 
to be basic to teaching which is supportiva of laarning (Gagnl, 1968 1970 
Gagntf & Briggs, 1974^. Chap tar 7) . ' : 

The nina events of instruotion are really a set of general process 
o^jectivas which should be used in the teaching of any topic or skill.. 
They specify the conditions which the teacher fiust creata fo* the student 
if leaming is to occur in a meaningful' and lasting way. Thay also help ^ 
^insiirfe^the learner will be highly mo tiva ted to learn. The nine events 
oi indti^uattgn do not specify what should be taught or what specific 
exampaeSj activities^ or tasks should be presented to students. They do^ 
however, provide a general set of guidelines from which to plan the 
fiecessary number^ variety, and^ sequence of instructional aqtivities needed 
tor the effective teaching of ^any concept or skill. Because Of this 
property, the nine events of Instruction are very ganeralizable and useful. 
They are summarized in Cable 2, . - - ^ 

The nine events appear^ so logical that any teacher with a^ little 
comon sense would seem sure to be ^aware of the need to include all of 
the events in their teaching. However, teachers often fall to attend 
to oiie or more of these important, events in their teaching., * - 

It should also be pointed out that the' events need not occur in 
th# order they are Uls ted, Oftentimas they do not, but the most common 
and prpbaSle order is the one presented in the ^ table. In addition, skilled 
learners who have learned to be self^directed also teach themselves through 
attending to each of the various events, whether or not the teacher sys= 
temlcally does so,^ We know this to be so, since learning any concept or 
skill in a generalizabla and useful way requires each of the events. 

. ^ 

• Teaching the Tying of a Bowline . . " 

■ ' Via 

The Nine Events 

An illustration of how the nine events of instruction is useful in 
Dlanning effeceive teaching of a concept is illustrated by: analysis of a 
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GAGNB'S l^NTS OF INSTiaJCTlON 



(1)' Sftiaingg. esatTQlllaga and 



C^) QtiU^g ski l#ane^ of 



(3) Stjmlmtlag reeUl a£ 



(4) Frasemstog thm atisulus 
leaning CASkc 



CJ) Providing guldmn^e. 



(6) Ellciclbg Cha parformanca^ 



(7) FrQirf.dlag feedback about 
adequaay or cDrrecfeness of 
perfsraanee* 



(8) Ass€3alng p@rfafmance« 



(9) lahaflcing, retention, 
g€ner mllzatisn , and 
trans far a 
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Le&rning rgqulvma atteMlng to the cask at 
hasd ud sereealag sut other atiauli« The*, 
teae&er eaa help gain, eonCf'ols and malntala 
student attehtioa towatd the taali. 

The learner wat kaoir what It is he Is to 
do» Thia «naBle3 his tb attend to appropriate 
itlmull, rsM^er naeddd Information ud 
, orgml^i behavior toward the goal« 

Host Aew ^Inga whlah are. learned are baaed 
upon earlier prlo^ kaowladgei eonceptSp and ' 
iktlls. Students often do not kaow what 
these prerequlaltes are or may have 
forgotten soAa of them* Sacall moat often 
be i^dad by the teaeher, > 

Learnlag Involves being able ts do somethings 
^loh one could not do be fore a The student 
muat b€ presented with the ayobols, situations, 
and objeots with wlilah ha la exacted to 
learn to perform some task or prooedure« Kj^ 

Host learning tasks involve the learning .of 
mmy siBaller components of the final tot^ 
skill or concept and their subaequent 
assembly into a sDooth and skilled perfomance 
" or^ broad cognition- The teacher needs to 
guide Che Student at each pont In any compleK 
learning Caskg to insure each component is , 
learned. . , ^ 

Ae st^ent must Initiate and perform the, 
activity which Is to hm learned the 
appropriate time an4 nnder the *ap prop r late 
conditioris. For Mat learning tasks the 
performance must be elicited repeatedly 
as practice before it is mastered in a 
eirpert way* > 

A great deal of practice is of no value • 
mless the leartfer is provided with 
taowledge of the accuracy of his 
performance. Knowledge qf errors and 
acco^lis^ient as perfansance is elicited 
and practiced is required to shape final 
skilled performance toward mastary. 

V . ' ^ 

After leamingj or often before learning, 

the degree to which the performance has been 

learned or not learned needs to be formally 

tested or assessed in order to plan additional 

inatructicn and report progress* * 

It is noc possible to teach everything about 
any given concept^ skill or Eoplc* It is 
possible and necessary to present the sCudent 
with a varieCy of different contexts and 
if tuacions where the concept or skill 
applies in orde^ that he may generalize it 
to situations he has not yet encountered. 



Sumarized from Gaintf (1968, 1970) and Ga pi I ^ Iriggs, (1974). 



proper" TOthod for learning to tie a bowline which the workshop leader. 
deTOnst rated for you* Each portion of that Instructional activity will 
now be described In tMms of 'the' nine events. 

(1) iSalni ng and Controlling Attention * '= 

Using a large rope quickly tie a bowline In one end forming a loop. 
Ask another perspn, A etudentj to tie a loop in the other end* Aft ex both 
loops have been tied put your loop around a door knob, a chair leg, or a 
person's hand and give a sharp tug, , ^ * ' 

^The bowline knot won Vt. slip. Repeat this procedure i^lth the knot 
the student tied. Chances are it will slip. .Dip. your knot Into water and 
again put it over a door knob or under and around a chair leg and pull 
very hard. It won ■ t sMp. Move around the room as you do this. *You 
.should have gained student attention* 



(2) Informing the Learner of the Objective and Stimulating Recall lof 

(3) Prerequiaite Learning 

Say something like this. "Oftentimes in first-aid work it is 
important to be able ^o tie a 16op in a rope which will not slip. If 
*you want to lift someone out of a hole or well ^ the knot shoufd be stable. 
You don't want'^^it to slip and squeeze the , person. If you climb down a 
hole or cliff to help soMOne and use a rope loop around your chest to 
be pulled back^up% you want the knot to be stable. When we finish this 
activity, you should be able to quickly and correctly tie a bowline knot 
which will not slip even when wet » muddy^ or bloody." 

(4) Presenting the Stimulus Material 

Say, "Here is the rope. Watch as I tie correctly to produce, a 
bowline knot with a loop rope."^ 

Tie the knot, slowly, eKplalning step by step what you are doing. Have 
the students gather arotind you and look over your sholder to have the 
proper perspective. \ - 



(5) Providlhg Guidance and (3) Stimulating Recall of Prerequisite 
Material or Learning and (6) Eliciting Performance 

Give each student a^ long piece of rope. Work with one student at a 
time if you have only one piece of rope while other students watch. 
Have students examine the diagram presented on the next page before they 
begin tying the rope. Hand out a copy to each student. Then make a 
"hole" and a "tree" behind the "hole" in .a section of rope. Than say/ 
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^ t' 5 a V\ %v* 



fe ; y , "Ok* l«'s run tha rabbit, u^- the hole,^^ a^ the tree, and down the hole 

again." Garry out the proc^ure. DamonstraCe how to tighten the knot. 

;1 ' ^ ' (7) ■provldlttg Faedback Aboutl Mequaey of Student Performance 

" V - ,: ■ V . % ^' - : /" T"" •" 

^ GivB each student a piecrf of rope and aek them to tie W bowline*^ Walk 
around assisting students a^r t^iy heed help and ■correcting any errors 
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(8) Aaaesslng Performance 



Havfe each student hook hjls^pr.her bowline loop to a jchair or table 
leg and. give it a sharg tug. IE the knot^alipa, it is improperly tied. 
Check each loop "to see, if it ia* tied properly. . ^ 



..f ' (9) Providing for Retention^ GeneralizationJ and Traiiefer r 

^ V i " \ : 1 . - 

. ^ Have Students form into groups of 2 or 3 persapa, Gi^fe each group 

^ 4. or 5 different sizes of ropes* Ask them to do the fdllowing ta9ks*6 " 

a* Tie a bowline in each rope, , ' / 

1 : Have one person lie down on the floor face down. Slip a rope 

X ^ .underneath his cheat and tie it in a bowline knot, with only ' ^ 

' . . \; ^ little slack in the loop, which is positioned r^ust below the 

- ^ ^ - arm pits . . ; — ^ ^ 

■ ■ % - ■ ^ ■ . . ' - . ■ . " ■ ■ \ 

^ ^ Make a loop Just the rlghb size to- serye as a stirrup for your 

f foot*= You might hang such a stirrup .from the back of a truck*'- 
,to facilitate mounting or dismounting. 

d. Stand up* Bring a rope around under your arM and tie a bowline 
knot in front of your own chest, ^ Repeat the procedure lying . 
doim on your atomachj side, and b^ck,^ Repeat it again from a 
■ ^ sitting position* Tie it using only : one hand aa if the other 

; V hand and arm were disabled. \ 

Ve-. fasten a piece of rope around your waist to serve as a belt, ^ 

Form tha buckle from a bowline knot. Can. you keep your 
- trousers up with your belt and buckle? - - -. 

^ ; ifc ; * ■■ ^ - ■ . 
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estlons ■ ; ' 

Think of a sp^^^c/lesson or topic you teach every year which could 
be better ew^^f f you planned it a^ording tp trie nine events of 
instruction. If you did plan the lesson according to the nine events, 
do you think it would be easier to teach in subsequent years? Wliy? 
Why not? Could someone else use your lesson and they yours? Wliat 
possibilities do you see for benefical development and sharing of such 
detailed .plans? 

Think of a lesson, skill, or topic you already teach according to the 
nine events of instruction. Is it effect ive? Why or why not? 

Why is it more motivating to students if the nine events of instruction 
are followed in a teaching activity? Relate the earlier concepts of 
student needs and theories of motivation to your answer. 

•« ' , . 

C^ckly, vith two or three other people, design a lesson about 
something you, teach and make sure you provide eKperlences supportive 
of all nine events of instruction* If you have timej conduct a 
ralcroteaching session of your activity before the entire group. Then 
critique' your own performance and call for suggestions to improve the 
lesson. 



Activity 3 

Task 3D ■ , ' 

=*=,'■■ 

/ >' " 

. ' /Making' dse of Variation, Novelty, Curiosity and 

. ■ ' 
Discrepant Eventn and Incongrul ty 



. . An English literature teacher is unhappy with the quality of students* 
written Interpretations of aasigned readings. She also faals tliat many 
students are somewhat inattGntive in class. At the next class she does the 
following. Slowly she spreads the students' last written assignment paners: 
out on top of he'r desk. She then climbs up on the desk and walks back and 
forth over the papers ^ saying, "I have baen going over your papers. I feel 
there are two main problems. First, you tend to leap to conclusions.'* At 
this point the teacher holds up a large sign labeled "conclusions^ " She 
then throws the sign down on the floor and immediately leaps off the desk 
onto the sign. She then says, "I also think tliat you ignore to comment on 
the feelings that the readings must evoke in you..'* She then holds up a sign 
labeled "my feelings has a student stand up and liold the sign at the front 
of the room and then walks around and around the student and sign, never 
looking' vat either but everywhere else. 

A physics teacher begins a lecture about states of matte:: (so lids ^ 
liquids and gases) this way "We all know the general rule that a given 
material such as parafin wax or gold can exist as a solid, liquids or gas. 
We also know that, as a general rule, Che soMd form of a material is most 
dense 5 the liquid less dense, and the gas t;he least dense. We also all know 
that water J 1120 has three states, ice, liquid water, and water vapor or steam. 
We, know that water vapor, is much lighter or less dense than -water. ^Wlien weter 
b.oils, bubbles of water gas rise ud through the water and escape Into the air. 
We also know when water freezes it be comes a solid more dense tlian t\\o water. 
We know this since ice cubes alv/ays sink Jn a glass of ice water and because 
when^a lake or nond freezes over^ the ice Is alv/ays fonned on the bottom of 
the pond first.. People who ice skate on nonds antl lakes are a harty group 
who 5 after dtDnning their wet suits, weights and skates, des'cend into the lake . 
in o.rder to skate on the frozen water which, has settled to the bottom." 

A teacher of economics, in ^teaching a lesson on **wants'*- and "needs", 
comes into class and says, "Wliy do we wear belts?" A student answers, **To 
hold our .pants up!** Tlie teacher says, "OK, good!" "But is a belt indicative 
of a want or a need?** Anotlier student says s "A need, because ypu need a belt 
to hold your pants up.*' The teacher says, "Aha! J do not need ,-i hci^it to 
hold my pants up I T can meet tlmt need in. many ways, not wi tli lust a belt." 
At this point the teacher throws onen his coat to reveal an old rof)n tied 
around his pants. The students are delighted and laugh gleefully. The 
teacher then asks each student to descrilie why lie or she purcliased and wears 
a particular belt they own. Mucli discuses icin follows concerning want^^ and 
needs* 

A teacher In a college^oC allted health is tonchlng a uni t' on urinalysis. 
During a leoture when sho has (^Knhnii(»(l tho nlivsical niuasureniun t h niado on 
urine nnd has t^xplainod thc^ i n fcrtMiut's mndo ahn\iL ih(^ patient from ( data 
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filled with a„ amber liquid. She aak» .one of the .students i° tho "lat " 
It to be 1.012 s/„l. r„e teaeher ^ajf "Gee It'. » Hr?r""T' """" 

f . on^ piacG.r? Che dip m one and the rr^rk^r^ ^v.^ #-i i 
the„ arc™,, the circle alter ..ki.,' .,o\;i:^ ^ 

Quas tions 

.lt„atr;;„ LVh-=: t",JL'r'to rtl»oVoT,=e°f ^.T --^h "0^"^ , 

condlcLsr' = ^^^^ For whom? Under what ' 

3. Are these and simiinr activltiea lesitimate ways tn arouse ^turfpnt 

What e^f.cSr ::harpur;L:r^ ^--""^^ ^ ^^^-^ ■ 

follows: V"" have di.cuHaed the.e questions, road 'th. paper which 



I'Bc, Abu.^t'.s and Potential of Variation and 
Novel ty in C.lnKHroom AcL lvitie.s' 



Some teacliers would never conafder uh i nf. some oF the far nut ufnt-tn,, 

ean comfortably use this cvpe ap.rnaeh denend. a'.reat deal upon vo^r own 
needs, per.HonalLtv and ISeLlef.H. |:ven if v,hi do n-,. m,,,-- , r ■ 

Settin, act1vltle„, U he.t .u/ JZ^t" .^^^ 

.uldrt,un ,t unwise to. use nueh an ae. ivi>v If ,i t in likely |u threaten the 



esteemj well being or ideals of your Ktudents. The activity also ougtit to 
be closely related to some point you are trying to make in taacliing tlie 
academic content or skill which is your primary objective. ... 

A few years ago an attractive female instructor decided her students 
vere not paying enough attention to her lectures. Her solution.wns to'^trip 
her elotheB of# and walk nude before the class as she lectured. Thin was ti 
poor choicer 1) since her lecture content had notliing to do with lier nudity, 
2) becauseher nudeness presented a competing stimulus which ^ while causing 
students to be visually attentive to her body and m.oyement, probably lnter= 
f erred with at tent ion to tlie substance of* her lecture, and 3) be cause tlie 
tactic was in poor taste, bound to offend the values and snnsihili t Les of 
some students and colleagues. She was fired, so strnnglv were some sensible 
lities offended. 

The physics teacher^ who began his lecture on states of matter with the 
strange story about skating on the bottoms of frozen lakes, is a ver^^ conven- 
tional person in most ways. He is noriTially very scholarly and serious. He 
would not tliink of Intentionally offendinf^ n student. W\en he tells tliis 
story to his students, they are verv nerif^us and almost believe him, usually 
studiously "taking notes, until he lavs it on too thick, Tlien laughter erupts, 
students are pleased, enjoy the Joke, tension is released, curiosity about 
the phenomana is enhanced and everyone feels better about thc^ teacfier, tlie 
subject and the class. 

Vs^iile it is possible to overdo the novelty and incongruity bit, such 
techniques used occasional Iv and nnprnnriate ly can do much to naln and control 
student attention, meet needs for r^ilay and jok.inn which most people have to 
a good degree (remember Figure 1, and the Murray needs list), introduce varia- 
tion which ^is itself motivating, and even improve classroom attendance. 

The drive for playful, exnl oratory behavior, the fascination with the 
incongruous, unusual or discrepent situation is uni-versal to all persons and 
the basis for most humor. In nddition it is the cause of a good bit of in- 
creased physio 1 og Leal arousal level or alertness (l^erlyne, 1960, 1963), Re- 
petition of t h e= s am e s o r t o f c * ny i r o n m e n t a j. p a t terns and s t i m u.l i 1 e d t o 1 1 a b i 
tation and a reduction 1n pliyslologic arotiHal level, which we usually refer 
to^ as boredoni. Introducing novt^liy arul varlnt\' into regular cl^issrooni pat terns 
of instruction Inert^ases nrousal h-vel and 'prt^vents boredom, 

Th e o p t i o n s f o r t h e t e a cl i e r a re m n n y . Y o 1 1 do not n e e d to be a g r e a t 
performer or showman. Basically nil you need to re?nemher . is to t rv to do 
something new and dilferunt often, and varv what you ask your studtMitH to 
do the same way« Tfie phvH.icnl therapist who stopped in the middle oi his 
lecture to have everyone try lift their left foot when 'their right side 
was pressed against n wall increased the nlertness of iris studeiits bv having 
them physical y =move alunit and trv to a;)ply an abstract ctMicept tf^ a concrete 
situation. Many of [ia^ nrtivit'ies dt^Hcribed lu the Activitv 1 i^ortion of 
this workshop art^ effL-ctivt^ fecaUMc i)!': I) th^^ vatMnt itin thev produiM^ in 
tlie usual, rontiiu^, 2) In-caustj /tht = v pinv/idc^ hsr nhvslr<il 'nnvemc'nt, 0 ar*/ 
somewhat "in cong rutHi^>, , :nul 4) ruiirt'StMU (■onerL'te c'xaniMluH of rathtM^ n\)H[ yncl 
conci^pts. It. is a Mtlle siraur.'- mi i > I , i" tn i n s- .i Jvi-d pri'ttMid ^ = (nir luulv 

is the f^i rs t iirinnnkn^ in thf niniid i 1 m i ) , 1 1 ari.ii ;nid |o a'^suMii' your rorrt'i^l 
position as I ha f (outh in i i^^mi I'i.'St 'M i , t i hui of (he .ii.^cii in thi^ iinddl!' n] [he 
r 1 nHnvoim f I ofu- , no 
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Far from detracting students* respect for you as a toacher and student 
achievement in your subject area, tGchniqueB simLbar to tiiese, when used 
properly J will increase student desire to emuiate your wit and creativity as 
well as their general motivational level for tlie* subject matter you teach. 
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Activity 4 
Task 1 



Summing Up 

If you have completad this workshop you should have learned 
quite a bit which can be of use to you. in your teaching. It is the 
purpose of this final part of the workshop to sum up the major 
guidelines for enhancing student motivation and achievement. We 
could have begun with these guidelines but you would probably, not 
have known how to implement them^ The workshop materials and activ= 
ities should have helped you to do so and bettex" comprehend the 
theories and rationale underlying each guideline* 

Guidelines 

1, Be familiar with the basic relationship among the coucep^s 
of learning, motivation and performance and use your knowledge to 
make more accurate inferences about what students have or have not 
learned and why they have or have ot, 

2, Think about student motivation in terms of the basic psycho- 
logical concepts and meanings rather than the usual global meanings 
applied by lay persons* Use your more precise nomenclature to be 

a better observer of student behavior and a better infer rer of causes 
for various motives and patterns of behavior. 

3, Be familiar with your own profile of needs which motivate 
your own consistent orientations and strivings and recognize how 
they influence your teaching* 

4* Be aware of the wide range of needs \.;hich motivate behavior 
and the great individual differenctss between students on their needs 
profiles . 

5, Recognize and be able to identify the niain types of program/ 
classroom climate which exists their relationship to instructors needsj 
the types of power and control used with studentH witliin eatih climate ^ 
and the effects of .the various climates on student behavior. Assess 
ttiG program/classroom climate of your college and your own classes. 

Ch ange it to b e mo re achievement oriented if possibles t owa r d p r o- 
ducin^ a maximally supportive and motlvnting climate^ 

6. i^ecognize that some students and collea^^ues are moiv growLli 
or safety oriented .tiian others and consequently need less or tnor*-' 

s t r uc L^urt' 5 supervlsLon and LlLrut:LLuu to Learn and pcr^rform s uccu s s 1. ully . 
Respeut yuur^ students- nootls and tl i I fe rencuH , Think of iheiii an.d work 
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with them as individual people, not as an amorphous group. Base your 
.decioions upon what- students have learned ^ can or cannot do and their 
degree of success upon Multiple observations and measures of their per- 
formance, t^henever possible, wean students away from a safety orientation 
.and toward a growth orientation by helping them to become^more competent 
in areas of weakness and sincerely praising and recognizing good 
performance , \ . ^ ' ~ ■ 

7, Use the conceptual structure of the content or discipline you 
teach ^as an effective set of tools or concepts upon which to build and 
organize instruction* >Iake frequent use of advance organiEerSj charts, 
schematics, and general principles which foster the meariirigful learning, 
retention and application of specific information, 

8, Incorporate as regular aspects of your instructidn activities 
which foster learning through enactive , iconic and symbolic TOdes. Use 
concrete examples, physical activity and ' manipulation, graphics, images 
and examples whenever possilbe to illustrate the meaning and proper use 
of abstract conceptual relationships. 

9, Attend to the nine events of instruction. Insure you have 
meet each of the conditions required for effective learning outlined 
in Gagne's nine events of instruction. 

10* Make use of novelty, incongruity, discrepant events and variety 
to add an element of humor and the unexpected ,in your day to day teaching. 
Learn how to capatilize upon situations which may spontaneously arise wlilch 
are appropriate for making a joke or stimulating curiosity . and teaching 
an important concept at the same time. 

11, Never for net that the most abundant and 'most important 
resource av^iilable to you as you try to think up ejcanpleB, illustrations, 
and ways to prersent and generalize Ideas are your students' and your 
o^vn ideas and experienceG. Ask and make it possible for your student's 
fo participate in the adventure of vour- teaching. 
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Activity 4 
Taak 2 



J^valuatiiig Ulie Workshop 

^ Please complete this evaluation form mid turn It in to the workshop 

leadars. Circle the most approprintie reapoiuia to ench item, 

1. How close was the workshop to you ercpactations ? 

. Very dIosg 1 2 3 A 5 Not close at all 
'2* How much do you feel you have ]=earned from the i^-orkshop ? 



Very little 1 2 3 4 5 A great deal 

How good an oxaraple do you feel the workshop niaterinj.s and the conduct 
of the leader are of the principles deftcribed in the workshop? 

A poor = A good 

eKample 12 3 4 5 example 

How likely is it that you will use the principl.eB and t^hniques t>resi-nted 
in this workshop int 

a, .Tile teaching of your own classes? ' 

Not likely 12 3 4 5 Very likely 
at all 

Tlie training of groups of other teachers in your field or a related 

field? . ^ ' ' 

Not likely 12 3 4 5 Very likely 
at all 

How appropriate to your field were the examples uoed to illustrate the* 
various principles and techniques? 

Not ^ Highly 
'appropriate ^1 2 3 4 5 appropriate 

Do you intend to^contxnuc to study on your own ^ the rest of the work-- 
matcriali? which were not dealt witlt in thiy sesnion? 



Definitely 12 3 4 5 Definitely 

not y,.c; 
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Appendix 



A Individual Cub Scout Record 

B Pretast for Workshop 

C Feedback Sheet for Pretest 

D Post^tast for Workshop 

E Feedback Sheet for Post--test 

F Notes for Mini Lectures 
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ADVANCEMENT RECORD 




This Cub Scout becomes 10 on (Date) 

and will be eligible to join a Webeloi den, (He is also eljgible when he completes his fourth grade on 



BOSCAT 

1. Learn and giv# the Cub Scout Promise. . 

2. Reptat and explain the Law of the Pack . , 

3. Explain the meaning of Webelos. 

4. Show and explain the Cub ScQut sign and 

handclasp ..... 

5. Explain and give the Cub Scout motto 

and salute 



BOBCAT BADGi AWARDID . 



-. (Date) 



HOW TO USE THIS FORMi 

For ranks of Bobcat, Wolf, Bear, arrow points, Webelos activity 
badges, and Arrow of Light, the entries should consist of the 
date (j.e,, month and year). For recording the starred electiyes 
a *'tally" system may be used since some of these electives may 
be done more than once. A tally entry (f) is given for each time 
the elective project Is completed. Four individual tally entries 
with a diagonal line across them equals 5 thus: 1+U 



^ * 


WOLF 




BEAR IfH 


WEBELOS 




ACHIEVEMENTS 




ACHIEVEMENTS 


ARROW OF LIGHT 


L 


FfatsofSkill ............ 


1. 


Wildlife Conservation ..... ^_ _ 


1. Scout Oath, Law, motto, slo- 


2. 


Flag 


2. 


Woodwork 


gan, sign* salute, handclasp 


3. 


Keeping Healthy ......... _ 


3. 


Using Rope = _ _ 


2. Scout badge ........... 


4. 


Your Home and Community. , . ^ 


4. 


Outdoor Games . 


3. Outdoor Code ........... 


5, 


Tools . _ 


5. 


Whittling ............... . _ 


4. Uniform ............... 


6. 


Collections , . _ 


1 6. 


Our American Heritage .... ^ . ... . . 


^ 5. Flag ceremony .......... 


7. 


Conservation . . , 


7. 


Family Get-Together ...... 


6. First aid ............. 


8. 


Tying Things _ . 


8. 


Cub Scout Fitness ....... ^ __ 


7. Three activity badies ..... 


9. 


Home and Traffic Safety. ... _ 


9, 


Writing = 


BADGE AWARDED 


10, 


Family Fun 


10. 


American Folklore 


GRADUATION CEREMONY HELD. . 


IL 


Reilgious Activities _ _ . 


IL 


Reliilous Activities ...... _ 




12. 


Research and Books ... __ _ 


12. 


Protection ......... ^. . . . . 





BADGE AWARDED 



.(date) 



ELECTIVES 



GOLD ARROW POINT ......... 

SILVER ARROW POINT . . . . 

SILVER ARROW POINT ....... 

*Sit "How To Usithls Form" 



BADGE AWARDED 



.(date 



ELECTIVES 



ACTIVITY BADGES 

Aquanaut .............. 



1. *Secret Codes ... , 


1. 


Skies 




Z. 


Artist 


2. Dramatics ............ 


- - 2. 


Weather 




3. 


Athlete ... 


3, *Handicraft ... ^ ...... . 


3. 


Radio 




4. 


Citizen ....... 


4 Baseball .... ..... 


4. 


Electricity 




5. 


Craftsman 


K 5. *Model Boats ..... 


5. 


Big Boats ............. 




6. 


Engineer 


6. Kites ....... 


- 6. 


*Aircraft ............... 




7. 


Forester 


7, Foot Power ......... 


. 7. 


Things That Go 




8. 


Geologist . 


S, Machinery 


- - 8. 


Bicycling ..... ..... 




9. 


Naturalist 


9, *Parties and Gifts 


. . . 9. 


Cub Scout Band ... 




10. 


Outdoorsman 


10, Indians .............. 


- - 10. 


Masks ................ 




11, 


Scholar .... 


11.* Songs 


11. 


Photography ... 




12. 


Scientist . 


12. Drawing ...... 


- 12: 


Nature Crafts . 




13. 


Showman 


13. Birds . ^ ............ . 


- 13. 


*Magic 




14. 


Sportsman ... 


I4l Pets .............. 


14. 


Landscaping . . 




15. 


Traveler . 


15.;, Gardening 


15. 


Farm Animals ..,. = . = .... 








16. Family Alert ...... 


16. 


*Repalrs 








17. CooNing ........... 


17. 


Bacl^yard Gym . 








18, Outing ...... 


18. 


Swimminp 






LEADERSHIP 


19, Fishing 


19. 


Water and Soil Conservation 






FROM 


20, Sports , . 


20. 


Sports - 




Denner ..... 



GOLD ARROW POINT . 
SILVER ARROW POINT 
SILVER ARROW POINT 



Assistant denner^. . , 
Webelos denner , 
Webelos asst. denner. 



above. 



Became Cub Scout (refistered). 
Joined W'^belos den. . . , r.. ' 
iecame Scout (registered) ,'/. 

ERLC 



MEMBERSHIPS^ 

Transferred into pack, . . 
^ Transferred out of pack. 

Dropped from pack . 
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Prstest 



If a student fails to perform a task correctly^ it can 
be assuined he has not learned to perform the task* 

An eKample. of a psychogenic need is tha need for sufficient 
motor activity to promote healthy muscle tone and physical 
well being* . ' ' 

T or F Motiva'tion ia a construct which^is needed to explain 

persistence of an Individual toward mastery "of a different' 
task or achievement of a remote goal, 

T or F Generally^ if a student fails to perform a task correctly 

it can be assumed he was^not sufficiently motivated to learn 
the correct performance in the first place, 

A clinical instructor supervises fifte'en students in on-the-job- 
Craining. Hb is friandly and close to the students*-^ \^hen they 
perform poorly on a tasks he feels bad but tends to ignore the 
inadequate performance and not call it to the student's attention. 
He worries about students not liking or respecting him and generally 
assigns high , grades whether or not they are earned, Wliat inference^ 
can be 'made about this Instructor's classr-oom climate? 

a. It is characterised by openness, tri/st, and a sense of well being J 
b» It is based upon tlie strong, needs of the instructor to . achieve, 
c* It is determined largely by the instructor's needs for power or 
control, 

d. It is determined largely by the instructor's needs for affiliation 

Upon graduation from medical laboratory technology ^ Ann ^turns down 
a good Job in a liospital in a city 300 miles away. She keeps the job 
.she had as a student working as a waitress in a burger stand. She 
explains her choice by saying/^"! haVe many friends here. I don't 
know if I could do all that's eKpected of me in the new job* Maybe 
something will come up here/' In terms of Maslow's needs theory, 
Ann can be described as^ 

a. having a strong need for knowledge, 

b* being safety oriented, 

c- being indecisive, 

d, having a strong need for .failure. 



*T or F 
T or F 
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oys 
work, 
Aiiswe r the 



John likes his science courses, but has trouble doing his homework, 
time he starts to study, if he hears some of his friends talk 
getting ready to go out, he stops working and Joins them. Ai 
talking and going out too* However^ once he has started liis 
Al cannot be lured away until he has finished the assignment 
fQllowing quastions, . , 

7, T or F Al is more motivated than John, 

8* T or F John's needs for affiliation are stronger than his needs 
for achievement. 

' ' % 

9, T or F Al is probably more intelligent than John. 



Every*- 



10. 



In any given class you teach or group you supervise, there are 
always individual differences in the academic ability and intelligencB 
of the students. There are also differences in the professional and 
academic achievement of these students. How much of the observed 
variation in student academic and professional competence can b^ 
empirically explained by differences in intelligence and general 
academic ability among students? 



a. About 80%, 
Abput 501. 
.. About 35%. 
d. Less than 25%, 



11, 



An instructor teach^ing about cellular metabdllsm draws a'diagram" 
of a cell on the floor* Each student i# handed a card .with 
molecular or iconic name on it. Tlie instructor asks students to 
pretend they ^ are an ion .and/or molecule arid to move into and out of 
the cell, breaking down, combining, etc, , Just as would' happen in a 
real living cell. This teaching teclinique is an" example of : 



a , 
b, 
c . 
d. 



an advance organizer, 
structure in teaching, 
enact ive representation < 
need for dominance. 



12. 



Tlie activity for teaching aspects of cellular me t'abolism which, is 
described above is an example of: 

a* a simple variation in the usual teaching routine which is likely 

to increase student arousal level, 
b, teaching tli r ou gli t h e us e o f a c o gn i t i ve map , " ' 
the proper use of" all ninc^ events of instruction, 
symbolic learning of conceptual rein t ionships through reduetiom 
of aftiliation and dufe^runce needs. 



c , 
d. 



Hi 



• \V V Feedback Sheet for the Pretest 

The correGt .answer and a brief es^lanatlon Is given for each item, 

/i* False, The^ student may hav^e ^earned to p'er form the taskj but not be' 
ffl^l^vatad to do so or actually bfr motivated not to perform the task. 
,361 exa^le is the physicafL^ therapy student who learned how to carry 
:but debriament of burn patients, but refuses to perform the task 
' betause he fit|^s it so distasteful* See Figure 1, page 7 n ^ ^ s ^ 
19-2 3V 

2* Falser Psychoganio needs ar^ not physiological but emotionaj. 
cognitive in origin. See Table 2^- page 13* 

' - ' * . 

3* True, Motivation is the construct usually used to describe persistence 
a^^ ^goal orientation* See pages 5 through 9, 

^' ^^^^'^ ^ student My be highly motivated to learn to car^ out a, task 
or^rocedure,, but still fail tO' learn to do so. Most tasks .which are 
ial^ed depend upon the prior learning of other skills and information. 
Failure to perform a task correctly can be. due to either Inadequate 
laamiirg of prarequisites £r inadequate mpcivation on the part of the 
learner*' See Figure 1 ^ pag^e 7 and pages 5-9, ^ 

5, D', See Table 1, page 33, The instructDr described is best charac teriSed 
by" strong needs for affiliation, 

- ■ ' . ^ ' . . . , <A ■ 

i\ B* Ann is safety rather than growth orijented. She p-robably also has 

a greater need to avoid failure than a- need to achieve. See Figure 

3, page 14 and page 15 of the papery "Theories of Individual piffarences 

in Motives and their^ Implications,*' 

7, False, Both Al and John -are highly motivated ^but in different directions* 
John's needs tovard affiliation are stronger than his needs toward 
achievement^ Thus he is motivated to socialiEe rather than study in 

a. situation which demands a choice, ^ See Table Ij page 33 and pages 12 
through 26, 

8, ^ True. Sea the above explanation, tha reverse is true f or Al , 

9, False, No inference can be made about the respective intelliganc^s of 
John and Al from this information, - Different motive orientations are 
not. predictive of different general intelligence levels,^ 

10, D/ Intelligence and general academic ability empirically determina less 
than 25% of the vari^cion in academic grades and performance Sea paee 6 
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> V il*^ C. This is t good exampla of a tachnlque which involvee learning" through 

S'V: . . enactlve and iconic rapresent at ion. Sea pages 43 throught 53, 

'^^^'"^ 12. : of the simple type 

. variation in teaching that Is raKcellatit for gaining and contcolllmg 
r ^ student attantlon and Incraasing genefal arousal lavelf See p^ges 
43 through 53, 57 through 62, and 63' through 66* 
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' .. Post-test , . ^ 

/ ■ : ' ^- ■ ■\ : ' 

If yo^ want to determine the type of claasroora climate which exists 
in your own classes^ what are some areas you should examine? 

a*. How you deal wivth atudeht conflict^ how much responsibility you 
allow students 5 . afid the methods you use to reward and control 
/student behavior, 

b. How you go about preparing for clasSs how often you test students^^ 
and how weir your students do on standard tests* 

c. How many atudantg are In your class, how often they are absents and 
how old they are, 

^ d. How many males versus females are enrolled ^ what their majors are^ . 
_____ ^.^^^^^^^.^^^^^ p 2^ to graduate, ^ 

As an InstructQj^J what can you do to insure students with a safety . 
orientatipn participate in and leatn all essential procedures? 

a* Keep accuraCe records 'Of perf oriiiance, 

b. Clearly describe all major Dompetencies to be acquired by students. 

c. Treat all students in a completely Inper.sonal manner ^ making no % 
allowance for individual differences in needs or preferences. 

d. Both a 6f b but not c* ^ . 

Students^ frequently object to auto tutorial Individualized learning 
systems, . One. reason for this objection is that such systems gene rally 
fail to meet: . ^ 

a, safety needs, 

^b»—ea=teeia- -needs — .^^t,. ^-=^=^^ 

c* achievement needs* ' ^te ^ ^ ^ w 

d, affiliation needs* ' ^ . 

T or F Generally s safety oriented persons have needs to succeed^ 
which are stronger than the need* to avoid failure, 

T or F The motives which direct a person's life choices and 

activities are highly stable and not influenced very much 
by immediate environmental events such as loss, of a jobj^ 
marriage^ or birth of* a child, 

T or F There are many things happening everyday in our world that 
. we could learn ^ but do not. Other things are learned very 
quicklyi The main reason some things are learned and others 
arfe not depends upom how much time is spent in a situation* 
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7. SOMtlmBS in i clinical setting certain students will hang back 
and avoid Garrylng out yasks which are difficult ^ dangerous-, 
embarraaslng, or painfui fpr a , patient. Students who consistently 
avoid such alt uations i£ay be characterized as havlngT ^ H 

• a* a safety orlentatllon, 

b. less than avera^ Intelligence* 

c# inadequate academic backgrounds* . ' 

d, strong needs t^ help others* ' ^ 

8* In teaching how t^ prepare a microscope section with a microtome the 
instructor first /shows a<jroup o£ five students how to prepare the 
tissue sample fot slicing* Then -she shows how to mount the tissue 
, on the machine ^./operate . the machine,, slice the tissues mQunt it on 
^ .a slide, and stato it. Two students In the group watch but never 
actually perform t he entire- sequence , ' For these students which of 
^ the Gagni events of instruetiort have been "omitted? ^ 

a* providing feedback a^out performance* 

b. eliciting performance* . 

c* presenting the stiniulus matarial, 

d. all of these* " , 



9, A profeSsor who demands students sit up straight^ regularly 

attend class, speak only when called upon and who marks down students* 
grades for disagreeing with him probably operates a classroom with a 
climate based upon ^ ' ' 

a* need for power and coercive control. ^ 

b* need for achievement and expert control. , ' * 

s . c* need for excellence and^ reward power, 

d. need for professionalism and referent power. 

10* Which factor contributes most to the observed differances -'in tha 

academic and professional parformance of students who have different 
levels of intelligence and general academic ability? ^ 

a, , Intelligence and academic ability explain about 80% of tha 

observed variation in performance. 

b. Motivational factors account for much more of the variation in 
performance than general academic ability or ififcelllgence * 

c* General intel^gence ani motivational variables contribute about 

equally to obararved varl'atiions in parfoVmance* 
d* Tha major ^on|tributor to student achievement is neither general 
' Intelligence or motivational factors,^ but the degyee to wliich tha 

teacher demands excellence , 
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11. Qnm teacher of chemistry requires his students^ to mamdrize the 

periodic chart of the eleiDents. Another teacher of chemistry spends 
three lectures explaining the lof ical organizatiQn ^behind' the periodic * 
table organigation. He shows that 'each column consists of a family of 
elemants with similar chemical properties, that metals, and nonmctals 
are grouped in two different areas of the chart, and that the sequence, 
^of elements is arranged in ascending order by atomic nurabersV What 
can be said about these two teachers? 

a. The first teacher. is undoubtedly more achievement oriented than 
the second* 

b. . Tlie second teacher is making better use of structure to aid learning 

than the first. 

c^. Students of either teacher can be expected to be equally motivated 
to lea rn the positions of elements in the periodic ch arts 



d*^ The second teachw is making" ua^ of mnemonic devices while the 
first is using reward power, 

12. . Which one is a general guide to producing appropriate novelfy and 
variation in your day to day teaching in order to increase levels 
of student arousal, attention, and motivation? 

a* Frequently dress in a bizarre manner' when you come to class. 

b. ^ Tell wild stories and include many jokes in your lectures. 

c. Change the loudness and pitch of your voice dramatically as you 
lecture, alternating between whispering and screaming,. 

d* Try to include ^something new and different in your classroom 
teaching routine fairly frequently* 
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Feedback Sheet for the Post-test ' 

Thm correct answer and a brief explanation is given for each item. 

A, Thm first option contains dimensions of classroom climate which 
are under direct instructor control. Some of the other options in- 
clude somethings which are related to a dimension of classroom climate, 
but also include variables which are not under teacher control or dir- 
ectly related to q,lassroom clrfj^te* See pages 28. through 35 and 
Table 1, page 33. * . ' j'. 

D, Both A and B are correct. C is Incorrect. Simply treating everyone 
alike and not recp^izing that some students need more direction, super- 
— vision^ and assistance is unsound. In such, a situation the student with 
strong safety needs may avoid completely, or participate minimally ^ in 
important tasks. Such a student often needs more "supervision and in- 
struction than other more growth oriented students. See pages 17 through 
26. » 

D. Affiliation needs are concerned with being and working with other 
people. Often these needs are denied by automate^and individualized 
learning systems which may meet achievements safety and esteem needs 
very well. See Example* 1 page 19 and page 22. See also pages 24 to 26. 

False. Safety oriented people usually have needs to avoid failure which 
are stronger than needs to succeed. See page 15 in the paper "Theories 
of Individual Differences in Motives and Their Implications." 

False, Although motive patterns are pervasive and- tend to be stable 

O-Ven long .periods^ gf^. t-lme^ t^h^y ar^ al ^n £T-gflt-1^ ^T^jF.li^enc^ed hy gxtu^ iiio nal 

variables which often temporarily change motives and behavior. See pages 
8 and 9 , 

False. It is not how much ^time which, is spent in a situation which de- 
termines if relationships or skills are learned. Bather it is^ the 
motivation of the individual which directs his attention and behavior 
toward the mastery of specific relationslups or skills in that situation. 
See page 6. 

A. Students who consistently avoid difficult tasks or situatloiiS are 
generally safety oriented They have strong needs to avoid failure. 
See pages 17" through 26. 

D. All. three of. these events of ^ instruction have been bypassed as well 
as two others. Showing someone else how to prepare a siide of a tissue 
is not the same' as letting them do so. Tlie stimulus material is the 
doing of the activity and the direct tactile , kinesthetic and cognitive 
f,eedback. which results frcan the doing, The Ipstructor also failed to 
elicit student performance^ could not give feedback about adequacy of 
nerE^rmance, anddid npt makfe provision for generalization ^ retention 
and transfer. . See pages 55 through 62 , = " . ' 
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9. A. rte instructor described probably has strong needs for power which 
shapes classroom e^ltoate and he obviously uses coercive^ ' legitlinate 
and reward power as tneans of e^nt.rol. See Table 1^ page 33, - 

10, B, General academic ability ^nd intelligence account for less than 25% 
of /Che variation in student achievement , Tlie other 75% is accountec^ - 
for by differences in motivational variables and degree of prior learned 

/skills and information, ^ 

11, B. The second teacher is using the logical conceptual structure of the 
' discipline area to teach the location of given- elements In the periodic 

table of the elements* His students are much more likely to want to 
learn the material, more able to do so with less effort and to also 
retain the material lon,ger. See pages 37 to 42. ' 

12* D* The other three options are Itkeiy. to be distracting or annoying. 
, .They also are very likely unrelated to the concepts which would be 
tuaght in most allied health classes. The last option is aopropriate 
because it can be used to introduce novelty and ■variation while still 
dealing with the content and skills which are the main objective for 
teaching. See pages 43 through 50. 
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0^^. .^4 .[ ' NOTES FOR MINI LECTORES 



^ The notes Ihcluded in thl^^ext fection contain the main points; 
:of each didactic aaction of the workshop materials. They are preaanted 
here in primary type to irmke them suitable as overhead transparencies 
without re-typing. Used as an overhead transparency each chart provides 
the main aequance of ideas to aid the workshop leader's presentation of 
mini lectures. Students and the workshop leader should both read the 
full versions of the papers which tKe notes simmarlze. The notes are 
simply /provided to assist instructionV , 



OBJECTIVES 



Understand and apply basic concepts/ 

THEORIES, and PRINCfPLES TO 
EXPLAIN BEHAVIOR 



Acquire some practical techniques 
useful in day-to-day teaching to 



INCREASE STUDENT MOTIVATION AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 



Possess a complete .set of i^orkshop . 
materials which .will allow you to: 

1) complete follow up, study ' 
after the workshop 

2) .conduct a workshop for your 
■ colleagues . ■ 



ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 



A FAST PACED SERIES OF DIDACTIC 
AND EXPERIENTIAL ACTIVITIES 

ACTIVITY 1 (D) Basic CONCEPTS 
Mini-lecture SETTING forth the 

BASIC CONCEPTS AND NOMENCIATURE 
OF MOTIVATION THEORY 

^"'V'TY 2 (E S D) MaJoV fHEORIES 

Jj)£,^TXEy LtiG_ NEEDS.-AWB .MOT4-VES-==^~=™---" 

Categorizing needs and mo\ives 
Theories of needs and mot^v^s' 
Application of theory to explain - 

INDrVIDUAL differences IN 

student performance 
Guidelines Fop recognizing and 

DEALING WITH rNDIIVIUAL DIFFERENCES 
IN NEEDS AND MOtlVES 

-, ' ■ ^ 
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ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES (CONT.) 



ACTIVITY 3 (E g D) Planning instruction 
to maximize motivation and achievement 

Program/classroom climate ^ 
Instructor needs as origin of climate , 
Teaching techniques for enhancing 
Motivation and achievement 

1) conceptual structure 

2) concrete experience 

3) events of instruction 

4) variety. novelty, curiosity, 
discrepant events, tncongru i ty 

ACTIVITY "-fl ' rCE & D> §ummiji up 

' Guidelines FOR pRACTicf : ' 
Evaluating the workshop 
' Evaluating part iciPAf^, learning . 



: BASIC CONCEPT S- 



Lay use of the term motivation 
Motivation as an end. in .itself 
jiotivation as a means to achievement / 
Learning defined 

Relationship among motivation, lear'ning 

AND performance (FIGURE 1, P. 7) 

Motives. DETERMINE what events and 

SITUATIONS are REINFORCERS AND 
INCENTI-VES, THEREFORE/ they direct • 

; learning and performance toward 
goals and explain persistance. 

Motivational rather than, intellectual 
variables account for 3/^ of the . 
observed variation in student' 
academic achievement ' . 

'Origin of motive patterns' 

MOTIVES are THEMSELVES LARGELY LEARNED 
MOTIVES ARISE FROM NEEDS ■ . 
A PERSONS LIFE ORIENTATION An6 WORLD , 
VIEW IS DETERMINED BY LEARNED 
MOTIVE' PATTERNS, ; ' 



. BASIC -CONCEPTS iCQN?.) 

>' ■ , • ■ • • • 

■ , ' • ■ .. " _ . ^ 

'y:^^ " ' ' - ^ . -■ 

Motive" PATTERNS- ARE stABLE and - 
. pervasive 

personality and motive systems are 
largely 'determ i ned by the type 
and quality of nuturance in " 
childhood and adolesence ' 

Teachers of adult sjudents continue 

TO influence THE motive systems 
OF THEIR STUDENTS t TEACHERS -CAN 
HELP OR hurt ! 



Situational aspects of motives - 
Being up and being down - . 
Events such as death of a 

loved one* iMARRIAGE. 

failure, injury, accident, 

sudden NmE OR,,ACHIEVEMENTi 
• WAR, CHILDBIRTH, OR FALLING 
" IN LOVE TEMPORARILY ALTER 

STABLE MOT I VE. SYSTEMS, .. 



■■ c 



GROUP TASK 



v. .87' 

/ . 



iDENt 



IFYING MOTIVES 



tNDIVIDUALLY 'COI^PLETE ACTIVIJY 2;"' 

Task! on page 10. . (2 miw.) 



Then turn to page 11. Discuss ' 

THE questions' IN ACTIVITY 2, 
■TASK 2 IN- YOUR GROUP (8 MIN,> 
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- mJOR:;THEQRlE$ : ■ : " ■ 



MURRAY^S PSYCHOGENIC NEEDS' (FIGURE 2/ R. 13) 
InDIN/IDUAL DlFFERENGiB ARE ' 

EXPRESSED As D I FteENT NEED 

C * ' ^ ■ ' ' ' 

PROFILES FOR DIFFERENT v PERSONS 



."■ Life activities and choices are 
based onithe dominant needs of 

THE rNDTVIDUAL . ' . , ' 

Maslow's nieds #ierarchy (figure 3, p,:14) 
Both physiologic and psychogenic 
needs are included 

■ HigHIER needs ARE CAPABLE OF 

MaTJ-VATlNG- AND D-TR€€TI=W&^^eHAVi-G^ 

ONLY after LOWEft' needs BECOME 4^ 

N0N-PR0BLEMATIC, MET, ON A REGULAR 

" . basis . , 

Higher needs-motives are intrinsic. , 

self AWARDED. SELF CONTROLLED . 

Lower needs^motives are^ extrinsic ' ., ' : 

AWARDED BY others OR TEE . - .{ 

■^'environment , * ■■ . ' 



P^v^^^" ... 



m MAJOR THEORIES ^CQNT,) 



Persons tend to have an overall 

ORIENTATION TOWARD EI THE'R THE 
LOWER OR HIGHER ORDER NEEDS- 
MOTIVES 



SafTEY VS . GROWTH JMaSLOW) 

External vs, internal locus of 
control' (Rotter) ' 



(af)' 



M 



(s) 



OR 



M 



(s) 



Origin vs, pawn (deCharms) 



Defender vs, coper (Bruner) 



a: 



er|c 
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GROUP TASK 



TURN'TO PAGE 18 PROBLEMS 



THi LiADERS ROLE PUY 
THE SITUATIQNS (5 MIN,) 
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After the role plays, in 1 
your groups discuss and 
interpret the situations 
in terms of the murray ' 

AND MaSLOW THEORIES. (5 MIN.) 



Present your interpretattons to 

THE WHOLE.QROUp ,(1 MINi FOR 
' EACH GROUP PRESENTATION) (4 MIN.) 



Summary OF guideljnes by workshop 



LEADER 



(ft MIN.) 
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GROUP TASK 



I 



Turn p. -28. 29. § 30. 
Read twe story, about ^ • . 

- the jwicked witch , of the west 

- thefriennly munchkins / ^ 

- :the w i zards of a . m , p , l , 
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. D'ISCUSS THE QUESTIONS ON PAGE 31 
IN YOUR GROUP 



id ■ 
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■ ] ' INsfkUCTOR 'needs AND , ; . 

■ . - CLASSROOM CLIflATE . ' / 

' \ " . ' ' ' 

ISSORS Am ADMINlSTRAtORS 
HAVE STRONG NilDS AND MOTIVE . .' 
*; SYSTEMS AS DO ALL 'PERSONS . " ' \ ^ 

These NEEfls - motives share program//-^ 

CLASSRdOM CLIMATi. ' >^ 

Climate interacts' WITH student needs- 

' MOT I YES TO I NFLUENCE LEA-RN I NG AND. ' ' - 
ACH I EVEMENT . POS I T I VE LY .OR ' 

negatively. " , : . 

Program/classroom climate is determined 

BY SEVERAL DIMENSIONS (TaBLE l/.P. 33), 



/■ 



There ARE three eENERAU,^ypEs 

CLIMATES WHICH ARE DETERMINED 
BY instructor/administrator NEEDS, 



CLIMATE IS BpST? (See'pARA, 
TWO. P, 34) ' ' ;' 



IS YOUR program/classroom 

CLIMATE? * • 



-1 
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: - , 15RdUP TASK 

* '■ / ; . 

I 

• Count off by two's in 
YOUR groups. " 

Ones, go to ^ ' . 



Twos GO to 



STUDY'THE LIST OF WORDS • 
YOU WILL FIND, * / 

You HAVE 1' 1/2 MINUTES- TO STUDY, 



- TAKE NO NOTp ' 

-,D0 I^OT TALK 

'. - WHEN THE TIME IS UP. RETIiIRN 
TO YOUR TABLE . ^EAVI NG 
THE V/ORD LIST IN THE 

OTHER ^ROOMt 

\ ■ : ■ ■ • . 

it 

Later YOU will be tested 

ON YOUR' KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE WORD LIST ■ 



ERIC 



/ f . ; * GROOP'TASK 1- X V 



1, 



/ 

DENTAL HYGIEfe LESSON 



J 



' Take A !TqQ^ 

"PRETENp YOU- ARE. THAt TOOTH . ^" . ; 

ASSUMI YOUR RIGHTFUL POSITION IN ' 

^ THE P^P^R DiNTAk A^CH^ V — V ' 

f r . ' ■ ^ . ■ ' ^ - . ■' . ■ - , ^ 

CARRY OUT Tp ORDERS OF THE / - " ' 

^ INSTRUCTOR . / : . ' (5'MIN;) 



■ PHYSICAL THERAPY LESSON. ON gENTER OF GRAVirV 'AND 
^UNTER-BALANCg ^ _ . (3 MtN.) / 



PRECISE COMNICATION ACTIVIlV • ■ 

(5 MIN.) 



; #TER PARTierpATlN^ ' IN THESE ACTW 

DISCUSS THE quest: ION'S oN PAGE 53 • 
IN YOUR GROUP. \ " . , (5 MIN. 



. 10'2 



CONCRETE EXPERIENCES 'AS ■ - ; / 
• MEDIATORS AND flOTI VATOKS * ; , . 



BrUNEr's HODES of RiPRESENTAtlON 
• INACTIVE (physical DtflNG) i 



ICONIC (do I HQ BY rMAGES AND , SENSATIQK) ' 
SYMBOLIC (doing, BY SYmOLS AND THIWINg) 



Learning ALWAYg^jiNvdLVES all^3 modes 
Example: . use of' microtome, shaking, hands 

Academic courses often, stress the, 

SYMBOLIC MODE TQ TK^* feXCLOs'lON OF* • ' 
• THE- ofHERr, 'eXPECIAL-LY THE ENACTp/E, ; 

JpABORATORY AND CtlNICAL INSTRUCTION USES 
AL^ THREE MODES .' ? STUDENTS ENJOY AND 
LEARN MUCH FROM THESE, 

Use "OF ALL THREE MODES IS MORE 
•MOTIVATING TO/STUDENTS AND RESULTS IN- 
, MORE THOROUGH AND STABLE LEaIw I Ng , 

Many opportunities Exis;r to present 

COMPLEX material IN il^CTiyi AND ICONIC 

modes in teaching any' subject ,. ■ 

When and how often shou-ld such activities 
BE us|^ (see p, ^9-50).' . 
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First aid lesson 



^ Turn TO PAGE 5.4, 




AND PARTICIPATE IN THE 
STRATI ON- LESSONS (5 MJN ,) 



When the demonstr'ations are 
complete. discuss the " 

QUESTIONS ONPAGE 54,, REFER 
TO PAGES 57-62 TO ANSWER \ 

■ 

QUESTION 3, • , 



; See table 2. page 58. (5 min.) 



Comments by wjorkshop leader 



(2 MIN. ) 



1 
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GROUP TASK 



Listen to the tall tales told . 

BY We SROUP LEADERS (^MIN.) 



After the'TALEs are told, 

D.ISCUSS THE QUESTIONS ON 
PAGE 64-. IN YO'UR GROUP. 

. Read pages' B^-eS, 



(B minU 
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GROUP TASK 



Summing up - turn to page 67.. 
Evaluating "wt workshop - 

. COMPLETE THE FORM AND HAND 

IN, . : ' ■ . 



. FOR TOMORROW MORNING^ 



When you get up or^ at , ^ 

n 

BREAKFAST/ TRY TO WRITE 

YOUR . LI ST OF TWENTY WORDf^. 

BY YOURSELF. WITH NO ADDITIONAL 

STUDY, * ♦ . ' 

When* YOU have finished look at 

»PAGES 38-39 TO SEE WHAT . ' 

THE OTHER GROUP STUDIEb,. ' 



Correct. YOUR own paper , 

Read pages 40-41 and discuss the 
, questions on page 42 with a friend. 

Complete the post^test. hand the test 
inv and read the feedback sheet, . 
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CONCEPTUAL STRUCTURE^ 



V -'1 



1 



^jQUICKyf^ WR ITi LIST OF 



TWENTY WORDS YOU STUDIED. EARLIIR. 
TWEN LOOK AT PAfiES 38^D 39. 



.Read 'pages iiO - 4l. 



D I S'C USS THE QUEST I ONS , ON PAGE- 42 
IN YdUR^ GROUP'.** ' ' ' 
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